YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE. 


=. JUNE, 1840. 


TO OUR READERS. 


— Fortune knows 
We scorn her most, when most she offers blows.” 


Svcu, Indulgent Readers, have we written down as our motto, 
and we ask of you a careful consideration of our views. Heirs 
to an inheritance, of which we are proud, and grateful, we would 
by no means assume that hauteur of manner, which some f ol- 
ishly deem inseparable from the dignity of our station, but aim 
at a cordial manifestation of fellow feeling —a soeial conviviality ; 
at the same time shall associate with our native timidity, a fear- 
lessness of Scandal which we hope may brook oppression, and 
shall take upon ourselves just so much of impudence, as we trust 
shall rebuff the attacks of faint-hearted foes, and drive away from 
our own spirits the damps of solicitude. 

Of our capacities, we would be modest in the discussion. Pos- 
sessing rather more of learning than genius, and more of worldly 
prudence than either, their proportions may be reckoned up very 
much after the manner of those of the immortal Caramuel, whose 
genius was ‘as six, his learning as eight, and his gravity as thir- 
teen.’ "These in their individual relations we now dedicate to 
yout service ; and do you expect us in our endeavors to interest, 
to present you with the sober, useful suggestions of a meditative 
mind, with the calm reflective wisdom of men of years, with 
rich, golden truths that fire whole trains of intellect, with thor- 
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ough practical ideas upon the great business and economy of life, 
we can but assure you, that you have egregiously mistaken the 
source of such acquisitions, But on the other hand, it we fail in 
presenting you with the finished essay, evincive of a close and 
unremitting study of history, and of older and abler minds, of a 
careful investigation of those great moral and political truths 
which have ever and anon dawned upon the world—of hoarded 
knowledge and a retentive memory; if we fail to present you 
with the ingenious tale, displaying a close perception, a nice in- 
sight into the manners and forms of society, power of delineation, 
study of character, and an ease and pliability of style essential to 
the scholar; if we fail to present you with those lighter sketches 
of faney and imagination—no mean accomplishment for the man 
of letters; but more than all this, if we fail of attaining that 
improvement of style, that vigor of expression, that purity of 
diction—in fine, those high aims with which this publication was 
instituted, and by the pursuit of which it has reached its present 
aze—then attribute the failure to our inability, but more, to your 
own lack of enthusiasm and encouragement. Be assured with- 
out this on your part, its prime ends are defeated. ‘Though lau- 
relled with years, it is no adamantine structure, but sustained 
alone by the unanimity of its adherents; a casual neglect and the 
fabric totters to its base! But will captious cynics derisively smile 
at the imagined futility of our attempts—a malison upon their 
impudence !—and yet we would not provoke them to wrath, but 
freely offer our columns as a medium, through which they may 
arrest the decline of literary taste ; and much will we thank them 
for a chaste model in letters. And you buried amid tomes of 
antique lore, will you look with indifference upon our exertions ? 
Sooner or later must you learn, that acquisition of learning is not 
the sole end of a classical education—that the power of energetic 
display is as essential to the man of eminence as the possession 
of knowledge. Come then from your closets, you 


— qui exemplaria Greca 
Nocturna versatis manu, versatis diurna,”’ 


show to the world if you have justly appreciated the severity of 
that taste, which gave to the great Athenian his simple ‘#°¢ 
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vegos,* and his unequalled vigor! Come from your folios, and 
t\ pily if you can the harmony of those expressions, which flowed 
like living waters from the lips of the Roman senator! ‘Take 
heed! for here, may you acquire a nerve; here may you find the 


embossments of your shield—the putting on of your armor—the 


whetting of your blade! Here may you refine your wealth, 
here discover the columns and the sculptured trieze to the great 
temple of collegiate pursuits—not indeed essential to its perma- 
nence, but indispensable to its harmony, its majesty and its per- 
fection ! 

You too engulphed in the mysteries of science, if you learn 
not here, to benefit your fellows by a beautiful and lucid exposi- 
tion of your views, if you learn not to reveal in glowing terms the 
teachings of your mistress—Nature, 


* Quidquam tibi prodest 
Acrias tentasse domos, animoque rotundum 
Percurrisse polum, morituro?" 


But, guid multa? Proud of your birthright, be scrupulously 
jealous of its reputation and its honor. Sustain it for your own 
improvement, sustain it for your self-respect. Let not the ac- 
cursed ‘auri sacra fames’ blast its energies and cripple its vigor! 
Let a high-souled enthusiasm revive its powers, renew the buoy- 
ancy of its youth-time! Make it all you would have it—the re- 
pository of your learning—the sampler of your taste—the monu- 
ment of your abilities! 

Commending it then to your unqualified zeal, and with the 
humble trust that a benignant public will smile favoringly upon 
our exertions, we remain, Classmates, very respectfully, 

Your Eprrors. 


* Vide Demosthenes upon the crown—passim ; also Burke's speech in the im 
peachment of Warren Hastings. “ Hyder Ai * * * having compounded all 
the materials of fury, havoc and desolation into one black cloud, hung for a while 
upon the declivities of the mountain.” 
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“The hopes we have in him touch ground, 
And dash themselves to pieces!" 


Mccuas the mercantile man must regret that wild spirit of 
speculation Which has long diseased American commerce, it is a no 
less poignant source of grief to the scholar, that a kindred rashness 
of enterprise has blighted the hopes of our infant literature ; and 
although every one must deprecate the spirit, there is neverthe- 
less a partial apology for its existence in our rapid national in- 
erease. Habits of mind will assimilate themselves to habits of 
body, and a growing country pressing vigorously forward to the 
strength of manhood, will carry with it the customs and the 
thought of the nation. Nor can we hope that all who would at- 
tain to eminence in letters, should 


‘* Blot out, correct, insert, refine” 


and present themselves in the perfection of their might, until the 
thronging tide of improvement shall have settled calmly away in 
every plan and dell of our republic ; until hallowed associations 
shall tenant every acre of our soil—until a Kenilworth shall have 
mouldered away with its remembrances of the great, and the 
ivy clustered round the temple of our national strength, hiding 
the Imperfections of its entablature, and garlanding its summit 
with a corouet of perennial green! We can never rear the bi- 
ographer of an Old Mortality, wotil the thick moss has cumbered 
the lettering on our tomb-stones. Do not suppose however, we 
distrust the mere youthfulness of our country, but, we very much 
fear, ihat the distaste for labor and revisal in the literary world, 
will never be disearded but with the gravity of years. 

American writiug is lamentably deficient in finish ; the light- 
est as well as the most protound—all bear the errors of a hasty 
execution, England in her paltriest offerings, yet brings evidence 
of study and of watchfuluess. Her laureates offer no careless 
ditties to the honor of their sovereign, but however deficient in 
taste or judgment, bear proofs of continued laborious toil.— 
With us, the romance is hurried into the world prematurely, with 
no surer evidence of its completion, than that it forms the sub- 
stance of two duodecimo volumes! The poetic offerings of our 
first devotees of the muse, are mercilessly sent among us wrapped 
in their swaddling clothes! they discover none of that labor, 
which adorned the beautful sonnet to the ‘memory of the Pied- 
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montese ;’ they evince none of that exquisite finish which poured 
forth 
“The pleasant music floating on the mere.” 

We trust these remarks will not be deemed irrelevant. introduc- 
tory to a brief survey of perhaps the most famous living English 
author; Whose writings although not esteemed in Britain as re- 
markable for the niceness of their finish, yet in their flowing pe- 
riods, their perfect similes, their neat and pointed epigrams, and 
their occasional bursts of grandeur, present a strong contrast to 
the erude and unpolished productions of a similar character 
among our countrymen. And we should hardly look for an elab- 
orateness of execution in the works of a powerful writer of fic- 
tion; we should be led to expect, that in the main object of pre- 
senting character under every shade of light, he should neglect 
the instructions of rhetoric, abandon reflection, and render every 
faculty subservient to his prime end of enkindling interest ; still 
we sernple not to add, that while we see the beautiful compari- 
son, the polished antitheses and well balanced periods, we also 
see in Bulwer, the philosopher, the dramatist and the wit. This 
assumption may appear arrogant: but of the individual, who has 
within the brief period of twenty years, presented himself to the 
world, as a poet, as a writer of fiction, as a dramatist, as a deep 
student of classic lore, as an influential speaker in parliament, as 
a shrewd and caustic surveyor of the literature of England, as the 
astute portrayer of British customs, social and political, and lastly 
as the historian, with astonishing suecess—it is not too Jetlrey- 
like to assert, that in him, we see one of the master spirits of the 
age. Without a distinct consideration of Mr. Bulwer’s eminence 
in the several attributes we have assigned him, we propose to 
consider generally his character as a writer. 

In 1820 appeared publicly his ‘Oneil the Rebel,’ soon followed 
‘Falkland,’ a romance, and with this work commenced his pub- 
licly acknowledged authorship. ‘The numerous volumes of fiction 
which rapidly succeeded, are too well known to require individual 
mention. In poetry, he has published the satirical tale of the Si- 
amese Twins, and ‘Milton,’ in the drama he is known by his 
‘Duchess of Valliere, the ‘ Lady of Lyons,’ and others of a lesser 
note. ‘England and the English’ is a shrewd comment upon the 
tone of British society. In the Ambitions Student he displays 
extensive acquirements and fine literary taste. In the editing of 
the New Monthly he presented himself under almost every vari- 
ety of costume—now with a flaming political article, and again 
in a keen dissection of popular English works. In Parliament 
he has distinguished himself with Talfourd, by introducing a bill 
for the protection of dramatic copyright. As an historian he has 


appeared in marked splendor, as the chronicler of the rise and fall 
of Athens. 
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In the character of a poet, Mr. Bulwer has been oftener subjected 
to ridicule, than considerate and searching regard, and although 
we think him by no means calculated to rival the bards of greatest 
distinction, he surely is not without merit. That he possesses a 
fancy of extraordinary richness, none acquainted with the beauties 
of his fictions, and particularly that fanciful creation whose scene 
is luxuriantly spread upon the banks of the Rhine, can deny ; that 
his is an imagination of no common power, all who have felt the 
spell of witehery which hangs about the mysterious character of 
Eugene Aram, will admit. 

His Siamese ‘Twins, modeled somewhat after Butler, possesses 
some humor; but amid the broken rhymes—the disjointed and 
ever-changing metres, and the frequent allusions to affairs of the 
metropolis, it is of little interest to general readers, and contains but 
few fine passages. ‘There are however, interspersed some very 
placid pictures of rural scenery, and some strong and striking apos- 
trophes ; such for instance, is the wild and unearthly address of the 
sorceress, in the opening of the story, and the author’s ode to the 
grave,— 

“Tell me, O grave 
W hen to thy slave 
The black robed laugher, death,” &c. 


The Lady of Lyons is his only effort in the dramatic way, which 
has attained to any degree of popularity, apart from its scenic rep- 
resentation. ‘The story is pretty, and the address of Meluotte to 

’auline at the cottage of her new mother, is singularly pathetic. 
But it is as a novelist we would principally consider the character 
of our author, aad as such has he principally acquired his widely 
extended reputation. 

Upon reading a work of Bulwer’s, we are at once struck with 
the absolute mastery which he obtains over our passious—now 
we are racked with torturing fear, and now enraged against the 
object of his antipathy. Does he love the abandoned, his love is 
so pure—so fervent—so unadulterated, that we are charmed into 
acqniescence with his choice, and our feelings are borne along, 
tangled in its meshes, enchanted by its increasing ardor, until the 
utter vileness of the object would seem but to add sympathy to 
aflection. Does he hate the comparatively virtuous,—his hate is 
so real, so strong, that we are inevitably led to the same cordial 
detestation! In short, our every passion is subjected to his caprice, 
and we finish—ashamed that we have suffered our feelings to be 
so wrought upon, and yet smiling through our frown in admiration 
of the power which has so enthralled our emotions. But again, 
we are impressed by his sober, candid reflection, and are called 
aside here and there, to construe more narrowly the varied im- 
pulses which constitute the bases of his fictitious creations; and 
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we are astonished that he, who could so wanton with our feelings, 
should with calm and studied philosophy, reveal the great secrets 
of that action, of which we had become so animate a part! A 
thorough student of human nature—the bitterest anger, the most 
incousistent anomalies in the character of man—his heights of fren- 

zy—his calm submission—his unrelenting profligacy—all these 
are melted in the crucible of his discerning mind, and he presents 
us, dispassionately, with a key to the most secret impulses of the 
heart! In his portraitures of female tenderness, he tries the stoi- 
cisin of our nature. "The outward form he pictures with a grace and 
ease Which we remember never to have seen excelled. With the 
delicate touches of the most perfect limner, does he sketch every 
personal charm ; what can be more beautiful than the contrast of 
the dignified yet magnificent form of the fair patrician Nina, with 
the timid delicacy of contour, which marks the no less lovely sister 
of the Roman tribune ; the exquisite symmetry of the beautiful 
Grecian Lone, contrasted with the studied air of the haughty Julia! 
What more feeling, than the dark downeast eye of the Spanish 
maiden lsora, or the sweet heavenly simplicity of Lucy Brandon, 
—the matrouly form of Madeline, or the grace of Lady Florence 
Lascelles. And about their blushes, their smiles, their tears, their 
loves, does he throw a potent charm—beguiling the most austere. 
lideed, his female creations are but little less than incarnate 
spirits of love, beauty, and tenderness. — Ethereal in their natures, 
we seem but to gaze upon the loves of angels ; and mark the con- 
trast stronger from the dark pictures with which our author delights 
to intersperse his romances. All the malignaney with which man 
can be imbued, appears conspicuously in these dismal creations ot 
his mind :—not inconsistent in their acts of malice, not wayward 
in their brutish passions, but by the extraordinary power of the 
designer, pursuing our untoward course of villainy, unul we are 
fain to cry out with Macduff, 


Not from the legions 
Of horrid hell can come a devil more damned 
In evil.” 


Thus he hurries us into an ideal creation, peopled with the fan- 
ciful productions of his own exuberant genius, and there revelling 
in view of enrapturing beauty, and shrinking from the loathtul 
touch of vile miscreants, We seem as In a dream: nor are we sen- 
sible of the witchery which enchains, until the charm is broken, 
and we fall back upon the realities around, to discover our mistake 
and to realize that we have been gazing upon a strange, false pie- 
ture! His plots are adroitly arranged, though often savoring too 
strongly of the improbable. Devereux is in point of rational 
merit, as picturing human society—an idle tale: that a single 
family should nurture within itself such envenomed hate, such 
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strong passions, and withal such an inconceivable misunderstand- 
ing, is beyond the range of possibilities. In Eugene Aram, Falk- 
land, and Rienzi, especially in the two former, he has gone to 
great lengths under the shield of history, or well authenticated tra- 
dition ; but has gone much too far, and does not seem to recollect 
that ‘truth is often foo strange for fiction ;’ falling into the same 
error with our own admired Brown, who ventured as an apology 
for that absurdly improbable romance of Wieland, a single similar 
recorded instance. But the beauty of fiction is in our opinion, 
such a portraiture of life or society as it is, or has been, as shall in- 
terest, not by its wildness and singularity, but by its very truth to 
nature. We look for the most admirable touches of the artist's 
pencil, not in the representation of the strange fantastic shapes 
which nature sometimes takes in very wantonness, but in the pla- 
cid quiet of the soft landscape—not in the uncouth whirlings of 
the wintry clouds, but in the ‘keeping’ of the skies. 

Distortion, we find to be one of Mr. Bulwer’s prominent faults 
in his powerful fictions ; whether he is the limner of the beautiful 
blind flower girl Nydia, or the vengeful Egyptian ; whether he 
draws the classic beauty and perfection of Nina, or the languish- 
ing softness and delicacy of the fair Isora; the deep settled, hypo- 
critical villainy of the girlish boy Devereux, or the stern intlexible 
rigor of William Brandon—Eugene, or Walter—Clifford or Me- 
Grawler, he colors too highly. We cannot better exhibit this dis- 
position in our author, than by comparing him with the standard 
gauge, Sir Walter ;—who ever loved Rose Bradwardine less than 
the beautiful Lone? yet the latter is in mind a Madame de Stel, 
in person a Venus de Medici—the former, the simple daughter of 
the old baron of Tully Veolan! The fair yet rustic countess of 
Leicester, the ruddy Saxon Rowena, the royal Isabell, the atflict- 
ed Edith, the playful Di Vernon, the pensive Lucy Bertram, the 
coquetish maid of the mill—all have their little foibles, their little 
defects, to remind us they are at best frail mortals ; still, who loves 
them less than the superb galaxy of our author’s heroines? In 
his manly, and his depraved characters, Scott all the while re- 
members that he fashions forms of 


* Stuff that dreams are made of;"’ 


Bulwer creates his villains at once, teeming with murders, to 
subserve his vilest purposes. Scott renders his felons the puppets 
of fortune, malicious from untoward circumstances, and increases 
their abandonment by the most rational causes; nor does he in 
the end, have recourse to such inhuman depths of vice and av- 
arice—such foul pollution, as Bulwer delights to model. Prince 
John the traitor, was a good, jolly knight; Bois-Gilbert, a stal- 
wart defender of the cross; Balfour of Burley, a poor hair-brained 


enthusiast ; Rashleigh, crazed in the maduess of his love, aud 
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the wretch Varney, perhaps the most calculating villain of all 
Scott's characters, was a devoted servant, and vot that selfish, 
iguoble, hypocritical assassin with Arbaces, or Aubrey Devereux, 
or Houseman, or the Orsini, or Lord Vargrave. In short. Scott 
holds up to nature a mirror, clear as crystal, upon whose res; len- 
dent surface, reflecting as it does with a startling reality, every 
thing in the animate and inanimate creation, we gaze with adimi- 
ratio; Bulwer presents a mirror, spotless indeed, but with a mag- 
nifying surface, which catching the most prominent objects, pre- 
sents them to the eye in colossal proportions. 

We have said he managed adroitly his plots; he does—and his 
narrative with stirring effect; but often turns aside from the iwter- 
est of his story to revel in new charms, or gratify some favorite 
passion. ‘The lengthened details of some lovely quarrel he pro- 
longs, manifestly but to gratify his own caprice ; his dark charaec- 
ters seem wrought up to a pitch of frenzy, merely that he may 
exhibit his fearful power in painting. Beauty he adorus but to see 
to what perfection he can attain, and to riot in the contemplation 
of those self-created charms: he gives us details of poor MeGiraw- 
ler’s Journal, but to gratify private pique against the Edinburgh 
critics; he gives ns sketches of Lydon and his fellow gladiators, 
that he may launch away into the intricacies of his classic lore ; 
he leads us with the noble Colonna from the scourged city of 
Florence to the villa of the seven cavaliers, but to revel in the 
charms which he there grotesquely and needlessly portrays. His 
descriptions of natural scenery, especially in the gorgeous painting 
of the fearful fires of Vesuvius, equal in sublimity any thing it has 
fallen to our lot to peruse. And in ability to lay open the work- 
ings of the mind, to sketch passion, guilt, jealousy, revenge, pride, 
beauty, loveliness, strength of mind, nobleness, generosity, we think 
no author has wielded a more powerful pen. The plague at Flo- 
rence, the malignancy of the Egyptian astrologer, the noble spirit of 
the Roman tribune, the touching simplicity of Lucy Brandon, the 
character of Ernest Maltravers, the trial of Engene Aram, with the 
calm grief of poor Rowland Lester, and the heart-broken, fleeting 
spirit of the accomplished Madeline, are among the loftiest efforts 
of genius; and the few last chapters of Rienzi—for power, for 
thrilling interest, for sublimity, and for racking every emotion of 
the mind, we never saw surpassed in any fictitious writing ! 

But with the indulgence of our readers, we will not dismiss Mr. 
Bulwer thus summarily. We have spoken alone of the itellect- 
ual execution—we have spoken of his unlimited power to excite 
our feelings, both in enkindling sympathy, and provoking eumity ; 
of his facility and grace in portraying to the very acme of human 
conception, the loveliness of female beauty ; of his equal power 
to present in bold relief some giant demon stalking through the 
whole matter of his fiction. We have spoken of his thrilling nar- 
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rative, well sustained interest and passages of extraordinary pow- 
er :—but we should be unjust to ourselves did we say no more, 
The fictions of Bulwer we consider worthy of banishment from 
every household in the land! No novels, so much as his, are 
calculated to produce that pernicious effect which is the legitimate 
and natural resuit, in a greater or less degree, of all fictitious wri- 
ting—namely, the subversion of one’s ordinary thought and feel- 
ing, by an unnatural excitement. We read earnestly, deeply, fond- 
ly, and when finished, relapse into a silent abstraction of wonder, 
amazement,—now at the author's power, now at the showy pa- 
geantry which has hurried by ; now execrating the magic which 
has so eajoled us, and now glorying in the fascination which has 
lured us to its festivities; a false sensibility, false delicacy, false 
ideas of honor—of ambition and its rewards—all are the injurious 
results! But his writings havea decided immoral tendency. Vice 
is with him the ro xadev, hence he renders it the object of our sym- 
pathy, and by its dazzling and bewildering accompaniments elicits 
adiniration. 

Paul Clifford, the highwayman of ignoble birth, he seruples not 
to unite with the sensitive Lucy: the passionate, willful, Morton 
Devereux, he makes the lover and the husband of the sweet Span- 
ish maiden. ‘The murderer for gold, he makes the man of sci- 
ence, aud the object of adoration to both Ellinor and Madeline. 
Glaucus is but a gambler and a profligate, and Rienzi, though in 
truth the noblest of his characters, gives utterance to debasing 
sentiments. We like not altogether the scenes to which the lovely 
flower girl is introduced, and must look with a suspicious glance 
upon the illicit loves of Adeline and Walter Moutreal. Ernest 
Maltravers—a narrative of powerful and distracting interest, is pe- 
culiarly characteristic ; and he pictures his hero, his beau ideal of 
a man—the author, and politician, the philosopher of serene and 
lofty brow, the admired of all admirers—the incestuous lover of a 
painted idiot! Aye! and hurries us away from the sweet enchant- 
ing scenes of his guilt, to feast our imaginations upon the gorgeous 
splendor of an Italian court, to glut our appetites with new and 
still renewed triumphs of love, until sated with the banquet, he 
leaves us a heart-broken, misguided maniac, roaming the conti- 
nent for peace of mind. The foul fiend embodied in the person 
of Lumley, he hesitates not to leave in the possession of an infan- 
tile form of loveliness and innocence, whose cheeks the winds of 
of heaven should not visit too roughly. He pictures a miniature 
world of his own imagining ;—the angel of purity, of innocence, 
of generosity, the offspring of a murderous sire. He gives us there 
the angel of beauty, of sentiment, of love, to wither and die under 
the flame of its own enkindling; he presents the angelic graces 
of womanhood, of domestic felicity, and pours into that creation, 
hankerings after pleasures, as vain as impure! he gives us the 
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heavenly character of a fond doating mother, and plucks away its 
grace by nurturing in her bosom remorse and an undying grief! 
He gives us noble mind, manly graces, exquisite symmetry of in- 
tellectual character, but to be blasted by alack of moral purpose— 
by a vain-glorious ambition! He gives us nectared sweets with 
fatal drugs, and mingles in philosophy to foment the poisonous 
liquid! He allures, charms, fascinates to the end, and leaves a 
book untrue to nature, false to delicacy, and utterly destitute of 
every moral beauty! 

In short, he every where weaves into the most exquisite pic- 
tures of love, and beauty, and innocence, the foulest blots of sensu- 
al, licentions pleasures! Yes, strange as it may seem, the force aud 
interest of his narrative, the niceness of his finish, the weight of 
his reflections, the power of his thrilling scenes, all are contamina- 
ted by a vein of even brutish sensuality! and his is jhe magic 
wand at whose touch the frozen rock wells forth its molten 
streams! And we are tempted to exclaim of him, as did Julies, of 
Romeo, in a moment of frenzy-— 


"QO! serpent heart 
Hid with a flowering face! 
Beautiful tyrant! fiend angelical ! 
Dove feathered raven! wolvish ravening lamb ! 
Despised substance of divinest show! 
A damned saint—an honorable villain! 
Was ever book containing such vile matter 
So fairly bound? Oh that deceit should dwell 
In such a gorgeous palace !"’ 


But what is there in all of Mr. Bulwer’s novels, that will prove 
the source of valuable or interesting reflection ?—nothing, abso 
lutely nothing! Rienzi perhaps more than any other from its 
historic note, and we may be led pleasantly, improvingly thereby 
to reflect upon the fluctuating mind of the ancient Roman popu- 
lace, upon the pride and effrontery of the lordly patrician ; it may 
give us some valuable hints relative to their governments and 
changes of governments, but it is a splendid exception! But 
where shall we find in the nature of his characters the source of 
sober improving reflection? We read, dazzled by the beautiful 
creation like a child listening to the tale of some fearful ghost, 
and are left stupefied but not instructed. On what can we medi- 
tate with pleasure? Can we reflect with delight upon the artless 
simplicity, the sweet tenderness, the disinterested love of the pretty 
Thessalian Nydia, the gem of his Last Days of Pompei: But what 
pure spirit beams in her eyes to attract a lingering gaze? what 
ennobling sentiment ever burst fiom her lips’ what tokeus of a 
spiritual or any thing purer than an instinctive atfection ? Alas! 
the melancholy truth is forced upon us, and we turn away, not 
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in loathing, nor in hate, but in pity, for hers is the love of Juliet 
and not of Desdemona! Can we pause upon the character of 
Rome’s great queen ? but what see we in her more than a proud 
sj) irit—tear from her, her jewels, and her gold and her virtue is 
goue! Is the character of Rienzi worthy of study? no, the stern 
spirit of his high ambition mocks us! shall we seek a subject of 
meditation in the tranquillity of Madeline’s pure spirit? but her 
utter misery, her abandoument by the vilest agency stifles reflec- 
tion; shall we seek it in the high bearing of Ernest Maltravers ? 
Maltravers’ character, though admirably pictured, is an anomaly ; 
and truly may we say, that we never saw a subject wrought out 
of su sj lendid incousistencies ; so pure thought and so offensive 
pride, so much generosity and so dark passions, so unassuming 
and yet so arrogant, so kind and so harsh! Is the character of 
the sweet Alice attractive—her long suffering, her subdued me- 
lancholy, and her cherished love, are these inspiring of regard ? 
Al! while we remember the pure generous girl of the murder- 
er’s cabin, the tearful gipsey mother, with her vain supplications 
at her own door; while we remember her passionate wailings in 
distress, her subdued and unostentatious grief at sight of her faith- 
less lover—while we remember her the wife of a tyrannical lord, 
we cannot forget that she was ever the sport of the world, stricken 
by its griefs, with no hopes beyond; no truths beam upon her 
darkened mind, no moral light reflects her early guilt, and brings 
consolation with its healing balms to the heart of the afflicted. 

But is not fiction fitted to present subjects for reflection? None 
who have perused the delightful tales of Miss Edgeworth, none 
who have studied the ‘ Heart of Mid Lothian,’ would provoke the 
inquiry. ‘The character of Don Juan is not fit for momentary 
retlection—neither is that of Ernest Maltravers. But who does 
not love to cherish in remembrance the holy disinteresteduess of 
the noble Morton, the prodigious ! valor of Dominie Samson, the 
gricf-smitten ‘Tresilian, the high spirit of Halbert Glendinning, the 
generous enthusiasm of Nicol Jarvie, the disowned knight of the 
Saracen war, the humble ingenuousness of the prince royal of 
Scotland, the lofty and frank bearing of Fergus Maclvor? Who 
cannot find a fit subject for contemplation in the foibles and purity 
of Mngland’s great queen Elizabeth—and Rose—and the peerless 
daughter of the Jew, and the Lady Eveline and the fair maid of 
Perth ;—and the lovely Jeanie Deans is food for dreams! Scott 
brings out character in action—Bulwer in description ; Scott 
touches the heart—Bulwer the mind. 

But enongh of Scott, enough of Bulwer. We have dwelt long 
upon his writings and are convinced ‘no good thing can come 
out of Nazareth ; and were we asked to point to that novelist of 
the present day who stands proudly preéminent in strength, it 
would be to Edward Lytton Bulwer. Were we asked to point 
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to that man who combined in his own person most the splendid 
characteristics Which would fit him for the highest place in the 
literature of the present age, for a noble and an advantageous 
staud in the Parliament of Britain, and for a high benefactor to 
his race, it would be to Edward Lytton Bulwer. Finally, were 
we asked to point to that individual, who above all others was 
caleulated to destroy good taste, to corrupt a delicate sensibility 
and sound morality, to sow the germs of a feverish, irritable, 
morbid disease in the minds of the reading world—it would be to 
Edward Lytton Bulwer! And with the lapse of approaching 
years, we are disposed to believe that his fictitions writings one 
and all will be swept away—not as the ephemeral trash of an 
hour, which have not strength to stand erect, but as giants with 
which the billows of time must grapple strongly, closely, ear- 
nestly! And if any shall stand, they will stand like some lone 
colossal tower, preeminent for strength, for the grandeur of its pro- 
portions—but desolate! No embowering shades shall tempt the 
traveller to its halls, no little ‘ Valelusa fountain’ shall well forth 
its sweets to lure the idle visitant; but the loiterer shall shrink 
—_ from its shades, lest he meet some frightful spectre in its 
portals ; 


MUSIC. 





O now exquisite the blending, 
O'er the hush'd and sleeping sea, 
Of the voice of woman, lending 
To the lute its melody. 


low the night-breeze gently laden 
With the tremulous plaint of love, 

Bids the heart of flushing maiden 
Own the voice that wakes the grove. 


How upborne the soul, as swelling 
Through the dim, mysterious aisle, 

Breathes the deep-toned organ, telling 
Man to worship God the while. 


Hlow the heart, with warm emotion 
Throbs, as swings the hammock free, 

When some pensive son of ocean 

Sings his love “ ayont the sea.” 


How upon the echoing mountains, 
"Mid the eternal torrent's dash, 
Like the liquid voice of fountains, 


Chimes the tuneful ‘ Ranz des Vaches.’ 


‘How amid the battle pealing, 


Through the dun, sulphureous air, 
Rings the thrilling clarion, stecling 
Arm to strike, and soul to dare. 





Wakes its voice at murm'ring morn, 
Breathes at eve, which else were mute, 
Peals it from the hunter's horn, 
Sighs it from the lover's lute, 


Swells it from the temple's shrine, 
Rings it from the warrior’s tent, 
Still is music all divine— 





Still its voice omnipotent. 























































THE ANCIENT GREEK MUSIC, 
No, If, 


“Musa dedit fidibus divos puerosque deorum, 
Et pugilem victorem, et equum certamine primum, 
Et juvenum curas, et libera vina referre.’'—Ars Poetica, y, 85. 


“And as to the old Greeks, their mindes were wont alwaies to bee crammed with 
things more curious than profitable—conceits ande whimsies, incongruous endes of 
improbabilities matched vnto each other, flimsie theories as fine-spun as any webb 
of Arachne, brilliant, soareing ande brittall as a fool's bubbles, inne one worde the 
ghosts of impossibilities, as crowded and confused as those sorrowfulle shades, that 
do waite for the sooty ferryman on the bankes of the Styx.’"—Old Writer, 


I’ew national institutions have ever afforded richer and more 
varied opportunities for the exercise of genius and taste, than the 
Grecian games. ‘Their periodic returns were, in time of war, sig- 
nals for a general truce, and by the commingling of friends and 
enemies in the same common enjoyments, they exerted a happy 
and humanizing influence ; and in time of peace, served not only 
to unite in one common interest the minds of a fickle and pleas- 
ure-loving people, but aroused in their breasts a noble and gever- 
ous emulation for success in every department of art. From ther 
we date the commencement of correct history, and what we know 
of the Grecian science of music. 

‘The most celebrated of all the games strictly national, were 
the Olympic, the Pythian, the Nemaan, and the Isthmean ; at all 
these, there were not only horse-races, gymnastic exercises, manly 
feats and trials of physical strength, but poetical and musical con- 
tests; and we have reason to conclude that at these numerous 
and splendid assemblies, the elegant and intellectual accomplish- 
ments of poetry and music, served as the media for applauding 
and rendering illustrious all who excelled in the other fine arts 
or in feats of physical strength. Hither crowded all the philos- 
ophers and poet-musicians of renown throughout Greece ; and 
here the simple olive-leaf of successful merit, was the highest 
honor a Greek could covet, and the noblest reward an assembled 
nation could bestow. 

But of all the ancient games, none are so intimately connected 
with the history of music, as the Pythian. These games, celebra- 
ted near the temple of Delphi, were instituted by Apollo in com- 
memoration of his victory over the serpent Python. They were 
originally held once in nine years, but afterwards every filth year ; 
consisting at first of poetical and musical contests, and the prize 
was awarded to him who best sang the praises of Apollo. The 
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songs, called the Pythian modes, were divided into five parts, 
contaming a representation of the victory over the serpent, in the 
following order ; the preparation for the combat ; the commence- 
ment of the contest ; the heat of the battle; the song of victory, 
or the insulting sarcasm of the god over his vanquished enemy ; 
and lastly, an imitation of the hisses of the serpent, just as he 
expired under the blows of Apollo. ‘This Pythian nome, as it is 
sometimes called, was invented by Sacadas, a poet and musician 
of Argos, who gained several prizes in performing it at Delphi. 
Chrysomethis of Crete, who purified Apollo after the conquest, 
was the first who obtained a prize at these games. It is said that 
Homer consulted the Delphic oracle upon the propriety of his 
entering as a competitor, but was not considered qualified, on 
acconnt of his blindness and inability to accompany himself upon 
the lyre. We are also informed that Hesiod was accounted in- 
competent because he was not master of the same instrument. 
‘The most celebrated poet-musicians who flourished at the time of 
the regular celebration of the Pythian games, were Alczus, a con- 
temporary of Sappho, with whom he was deeply in love, Mimuer- 
mus, Stesichorus, and Simonides ; a little after followed Pindar in 
the company of the distinguished and beautiful ladies, Myrtis and 
Corinna. Simonides was celebrated for the sweetness and purity 
of his taste, and his power over the passions. Both Plato and 
Cicero speak of him in the highest terms, although in his old age 
he became so avaricious of money, as to warrant the supposition 
that he was not unwilling to sell his talent at a price ; for when 
asked by the queen of Hiero, tyrant of Syracuse, whether it was 
more desirable to be learned or rich; he replied “ that the latter 
was more preferable, for he frequently found the learned waiting 
at the doors of the rich; but the rich were never at the doors of 
the learned.” There is another saying of his, which we would 
mention for the benefit of those who wish to excuse their increas- 
ing love of money, as their physical means of enjoying it become 
less. Plutarch relates, that some one having reproached him for 
his sordid avarice, he returned for an answer, that age being de- 
prived of all other sources of enjoyment, the love of money was 
the only passion left for it to gratify. He is also famons in hav- 
ing invented elegiac poetry, and as being the instructor of Pindar. 
The illustrious poet Pindar was born 520 years before Christ, and 
learnt the service and practice of music of his father, who was a 
very famous flute player.* Pindar was repeatedly crowned at the 
games, and often gained prizes over the lady Myrtis; but was 


* The flute was a favorite instrument among the Greeks, and fullness of tone was 
accounted of so much excellence, that a young man at the games, wishing to show 
his skill in this particular, seized his flute and with one blast breathed his last breath 
into the instrument. 
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excelled at five successive contests by the accomplished and fasej- 
nating Corinna. Her conquests it may be presumed, were rather 
over the audience than over her art; for Pausanias suggests that 
the minds of the judges might have been biased in their decision 
by her exquisite beauty, (a very natural conclusion, ) and indeed 
we should suppose that in such instances of female success, their 
performances were judged of more by the persuasions of the heart, 
than the dictates of the understanding. 

Previous to the year 591 before Christ, we nowhere read of the 
separation of the arts, poetry and music. Heretofore music had 
been “married to immortal verse,”’ but about this time some chan- 
ges having occurred in the arrangement of the Pythian games, they 
were divorced, and from the want of that mutual assistance they 
rendered each other, they in a degree lost their influence, and fell 
into all the extravagances of a perverted and distorted taste. The 
ambition of the musician to show his skill, led him into all the 
difficulties of his art, and that of the poet, to excel in new and 
complicated measures, like him who carries his virtues to extremes, 
caused themselves and their arts to decline: and what was before 
considered a grace, is now deemed a deformity. But we must, 
at least for the present, omit this interesting part of our subject, to 
give place to those grand and often unintelligible ideas entertained 
by the ancient musical theorists. 

Many of the Greek philosophers believed that music compre- 
hended arithmetic, geometry, physics, and metaphysics ; that it 
taught every principle appertaining to the nature of the soul, the 
construction of the universe, and as being the power that unites 
and harmonizes every thing in nature. It is very curious to trace 
the ancient definitions of music. Some have defined it “to be 
the art of singing and all that relates to it ;” a definition suflicient- 
ly comprehensive, but as we think, not very specific : others, “the 
contemplation and active art of perfect and organic singing ;” oth- 
ers, “the art of the beautiful in sounds and movements ;” and still 
others, as we stated above, affirm it “to be the universal science.” 
Such definitions would be considered at the present day, some- 
what vague and indefinite, and probably they were not very 
well understood by the ancients who framed them. Their ideas, 
like some moderns, were full of the spiritual and ethereal essence, 
and mysticism was a cloak with which to hide a multitude of 
notions entirely incomprehensible—they wrote much upon the 
principles of music, and from what has come down to us, we 
learn that they discovered many important elements of the sci- 
ence, which we shall endeavor;briefly to point out. The Greeks, 
in investigating principles, often guessed at a cause, imagined an 
effect, distorted the plaiuest facts, and twisted stubborn truth 
to coincide with crooked theory. We however would not be 
thought to ridicule them, nor cast reproach upon the proper 
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investigation of science, upon correct principles. There is al- 
ready enough scepticism in respect to the word philosophy ; 
and much unbelief with regard to the advantages of cultivated 
society. Many even in the nineteenth century, question whether 
knowledge enlarges the capacity for enjoyment, or only “ increases 
sorrow.”? As the mind advances, and the powers of perception 
become more refined, we must expect that the arts will in some 
degree desert the original, rude simplicity of uncultivated nature, 
aud assume the refined beauty of complex science and cultivated 
taste. ‘This seems to be peculiarly so with music, although much 
has been said to the contrary. It is urged “that as the ear be- 
comes cultivated, sensation is enfeebled, and that the price of a 
complicated and polished melody, is the loss of those irresistible and 
transporting excitations, of which we read in the accounts of the 
ancieut Meloperia.” But who believes that an untutored ear is 
influenced with the same high and rapturous emotions in hearing 
a rude unnatural succession of sounds, as his whose musical taste 
has received such cultivation as to appreciate the music that 
swells from a refined melody? It is ouly he who has not felt 
the increased capacity for enjoyment that knowledge gives ; and 
he who denies that the senses admit of cultivation, that attempts 
to uphold such an idea. 

But to return from this digression ; let us consider the labors of 
those who contributed much in endeavoring to reduce music to a 
science. Of all the musical theorists, Lasus is the most ancient 
and claims our first attention. He flourished 548 years before 
the Christian era. Poetry, mathematics, and music formed the 
main objects of his meditations, and this fact was a striking proof 
of the close connection of these studies with one another, a cir- 
cumstance worthy of notice in other men no less distinguished. 
With respect to his musical discoveries, both in theory and prac- 
tice, all that we know of them may be reduced to a few partic- 
ulars. He is supposed to have added many strings to the lyre, for 
the convenience in performing, of easily changing from one mode 
to another—an innovation much complained of in the new mu- 
sic. ‘The Greek mode corresponded to the modern key, and 
from his making use of a multiplicity of strings, it Is conjectured 
that he had some notion of musical temperament. He also caleu- 
lated the exact ratio of concords, and by means of glasses of the 
same size and tone endeavored to establish these three concords in 
the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4;* he however did not entirely confine himself 


* This reported discovery of Lasus, like the anvil story of Pythagoras, has been 
taken on trust, and is equally as false; for to tune glasses by water, has been lately 
practiced, and found not to prove the proportions asserted ; and indeed so dithcult 
is it to establish one error except by believing another, that men generally tind it 
necessary to swallow Lasus’ glass of water, to w ash down the anvil and hammers of 
Pythagoras. 
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to demonstrative evidence, but wandered far into the region of 
fancy, and from that imaginative and fertile country, learnt that 
sound has a latitude. He indeed deserves great credit for having 
entered first into this branch of science, and though he made few 
discoveries, yet he opened to the world a new field for investiga- 
tion, and excited a taste for scientific advancement in this art. 
Pythagoras and Aristoxenus were the most noted philosophers 
who followed Lasus in the pursuit of musical science, and they 
were the heads of the most numerous and celebrated musical 
sects in antiquity. ‘The discoveries of Pythagoras were many 
aud important, and posterity have attested the truth of many of 
his propositions. ‘The invention of the monochord has been as- 
cribed to him, both by ancient and modern writers, and we are 
informed that the great philosopher on his death-bed, recom- 
mended this instrument as the musical investigator, the criterion 
of truth. ‘l'’o him have been ascribed musical ratios, and the 
method of determining the acuteness or gravity of sounds by the 
greater or less degree of velocity in the vibration of strings. He 
increased the compass of the lyre, and improved upon ‘Terpan- 
der’s system of notation. He perhaps did not discover so many 
priveiples in music himself, as he learnt from the investigations 
of Meyptian science, with which he was well acquainted. He 
esteemed music as next to numbers in importance, and believed 
it the means by which the mind was raised above the dominion 
of passion and rendered fit for contemplation. Pythagoras con- 
sidered music not only as an art, to be judged of by the ear, but 
as a science, and reducible to mathematical precision. He, like 
his predecessor Lasus, travelled in the regions of imagination, but 
far outstripped him in his excursions among the celestial spheres, 
Where he learnt, that in the grand choir of worlds, Saturn sang 
buse, the moon the air, and the other planets each a different 
part. With him music was the universal panacea for diseases, 
both of body and mind, and all his disciples composed themselves 
to rest in the evening with the strains of the lyre, and aroused 
their minds to action in the morning, by means of the same in- 
strument, a circumstance which proves the wonderful diversity 
of influence in music to produce opposite effects. We have al- 
ready stated that Aristoxenus opposed some of the musical doc- 
trines of Pythagoras; the former believed that every thing in 
music must be referred to the ear, as the supreme judge, and 
rejected with contempt, the velocities, vibrations, proportions, and 
mathematical coincidences of Pythagoras. Modern philosophy 
has however proved them both in a degree correct, for the ear is 
scarcely satisfied without a mathematical coincidence in the 
chords, and the great error of Aristoxenus consisted in his not 
allowing to music what she claims—the merit of being a science 
and subject to demonstration. They both erred in extending 
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their principles too far, and also in forgetting that the laws which 
govern music are rendered certain and fixed by the coincidence 
of the ear with the deductions of numbers. 

The great geometrician, Euclid, flourished about B. C. 277, 
and was distinguished as a writer in the sciences of music and 
mathematics. Euclid was the first to demonstrate that an octave 
is somewhat less than siz whole tones; that a fourth is less than 
two tones and a half, and a filth less than three and a half. 
These facts clearly prove the necessity of a temperament upon 
fixed instruments, Where one sound answers several: yet the fact 
of lis giving no rule for one, furnishes a proof that such instru. 
ments Were not generally used by the ancients, although we 
have before remarked that Lasus may have used such an iistru- 
ment. 

Aristides Quintilianus, who has left us three volumes upon mu- 
sic, has labored to show that music can be applied to the regnla- 
tion of external behavior, as philosophy is employed to itnprove 
the mind. He asserts, that “by its harmony it polishes the man- 
ners, aud its rhythmus renders the personal motions more agreca- 
ble.” He further says, “to divine worship music imparts au in- 
creased solemnity ; public festivals derive from it superadded joy, 
and it is capable of rendering the most difficult and laborious un- 
dertaking easy and delightful.” His exuberant imagination con- 
ceived analogies between the five tetrachords and the five sen- 
ses; and also fancied their relations to the five primary elements. 

These speculations we cannot refrain from stating in his own 
words. “First, the tetrachord Aypatun resembles the touch, 
which is affected in new-born infants, when the cold makes them 
cry, and also corresponds to the earth, as the most grave; the 
tetrachord meson is like the taste, which is necessary to life, hath 
a similitude to the touch, and answers to water in the five ele- 
ments, as nearest the earth ; the third, called synnemenon, is com- 
pared to the smell and also to air; the fourth, termed diczengme- 
non, is compared to the hearing, because the ears are so remote 
from the other organs of sense, and are disjoined from each other, 
(a perfectly conclusive reason ;) it also corresponds to fire, whose 
motion being upwards, is contrary to nature; and lastly, the te- 
trachord hyperbolion, is like the sight, and comparable to the 
ether, as stipreme, and above all the other tetrachords.” He 
also conjectured similar analogies between the tetrachords and 
the virtues, which seem even more visionary than the “ somuia 
Pythagorma.” 

The limits of our design will not permit us to speak of Pla- 
tarch, who was not only a philosopher, mathematician, and histo- 
rian, but agreat musical theorist; nor indeed of some others, per- 
haps no less distinguished, who assisted in reducing the art to a 
science, aud who, like Ptolemy, could pass from accurate reason- 
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ing and demonstration, to dreams and all the fanciful analogies of 
the Pythagorean and Platonic schools; who, like him, could dis- 
cover music in the human soul, and in the celestial motions ; com- 
pare the rational, irascible, and concupiscent parts of the soul, 
to the eighth, fifth, and fourth ; make the sciences and the virtues. 
some diatonic, some chromatic, and some enharmonic ; turn the 
zodiac into a lyre, making the equinoctial the key-note of the 
Dorian mode, and sending the mixo-Lydian to Greenland, and 
the hyper-Dorian to the Hottentots. 

Fanciful and visionary as were the speculations of the ancient 
theorists, and incorrect as were many of their deductions, still we 
cannot refrain from honoring the genius that opened such a beau- 
tiful and rich field for the display of science, and the talent that 
disclosed so many musical discoveries. In the development of 
any ew science Wwe must expect to meet with errors, and strange 
conjectures. The principles of a science as comprehensive as 
music, cannot be investigated in an age, or a thousand ages, but 
must continue forever, exhibiting new combinations and unknown 
harmonies; and to this last consideration we attribute the sub- 
lime conceptions the ancients entertained of its wonderful effects. 

Many poets, however, and those unacquainted with music, 
have ever been prone to attribute exclusively to poetry what often 
belongs to both the arts, and the circumstance of their being 
united, though necessary to explain some facts, is entirely inade- 
quate to establish many others. 

‘There is indeed something in musical sounds themselves which 
all have experienced, and which can, by a sort of incantation, 
sooth and charm us into the particular disposition which accords 
best with its own character or mood. All persons readily distin- 
guish between cheerful and melancholy music, although all are 
not equally susceptible to musical impressions. A learned writer, 
Adam Sumuth, has asserted, “ that acute sounds are naturally gay, 
sprightly, and enlivening; grave sounds, solemn, awful, melan- 
choly ; and that instrumental music can, by a succession of the 
acute aud grave, induce a corresponding modification of the feel- 
ings.” "The simple sounds, like the nine digits, are capable of 
endless variation; and it is merely by a proper combination of 
the “gay and grave, the lively and severe,” that the musician 
can lead the mind to assume the same disposition as the object it 
contemplates. We must not, therefore, ascribe every thing to 
the poetry with which music is connected. If it were true that 
poetry merited all the honor, what need would there be of a mu- 
sical accompaniment? And why did the ancients ascribe so 
great etlects to music, if it was the least efficient canse? The 
two arts were early united, and why should they adjudge the 
honor to music, if they believed all the credit belonged to poetry ‘ 
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Music was more in honor in Greece than it ever has been else- 
where, and it deigns to show its power to those only from whom 
itreceives honor. In all music there is a natural language, which 
a sensitive ear will in a degree understand, whatever may be 
the sentiment of the poetry, by which it is meant to be interpret- 
ed: and herein consists the great skill of the composer, to make 
the two arts expressive of the same emotion. But whenever we 
find the poetry not agreeing with the expression of the music, we 
naturally feel the sentiment of the music as distinet from the 
poetry. tn our modern operas how much of the etleet depends 
upon the poetry : a * ruly, very little. 

Why should we deny the existence of that power we all feel, 
but cannot express? that thrill of pleasure, 


“ That only he that feels it knows ?"’ 


The power of understanding the natural expression of music, is, 
like all the senses, possessed by diilerent individuals in unequal 
degrees; and the extreme acuteness of musical perception con- 
stitutes the necessary endowment of all great composers. In this 
state all our powers are limited, but we may conclude that as the 
eye now can discern only physical existences, but will hereafter 
perceive that which is spiritual, we may infer that the mind will, 
in future time, find means to understand and express the language 
of music. 

The influence of music upon national character, is illustrated 
by an account of Polybius, who informs us that the Arcadians 
could be tamed by no other means than music; and that the 
Cyretes who neglected this art, were the most cruel of all the 
Grecian tribes. This fact is beautifully proved in the case of 
the Swiss mercenaries, who were forbidden to sing or play, under 
penalty of death, the “ Ranz des Vaches,” as it always produced 
amelancholy feeling among them. 

Music is the only art truly prous. By this we mean, that it has 
no expression for impiety, cowardice, cruelty, hatred, or discon- 
tent. Homer places a musician to guard the chastity of Clytem- 
nestra, in the absence of Agamemnon ; whilst he remained, /gis- 
thus had no power over her affections. 


“ At first with worthy shame and decent pride, 
The royal dame his lawless suit denied ; 
For virtue'’s image yet possessed her mind, 


Taught by a master of the tuneful kind.” 


It is not necessary to call this fiction; the power of music, (as 
we have already shown,) is sufficient for the reputed effect. 
The influence of instruinental music is always good, and the only 
amusement that may be indulged in to excess, and leave the 
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mind virtuous and uncorrupted. In its connection with poetry, 
we are juclined to think that it does not lend the same assistance 
to all subjects; but while it aets in concert with all sentiments 
that inspire religion and virtue, it may be said, in a degree, to 
counteract the unhappy influence of immoral poetry. 

Milton, (who by the way was a great musician,) was so sensi- 
ble to the moral tendency of musical expression, that he ascribes 
to it the power of soothing the passions of the fallen angels, and 
raising some praiseworthy emotion even in their breasts. At 
first this art was used almost exclusively in sacred Worship, and 
the poetry attached to it always conveyed some moral lesson ; 
and hence it is easy to see that ancient philosophers were not very 
far from truth, when they ascribed to it the power of inciting to 
virtuous actions. We read, also, of music influencing the mind 
to the opposite actions, but we hear of no such effect as this, until 
the decline of the arts, and then its reputed bad influence result- 
ed entirely from the immoral tendency of the poetry to which it 
was attached. Indeed, we believe, from what has already been 
said of the constitution of musical sounds, that these must always 
exert a restraining influence upon those who are governed by the 
stronger feelings of the heart. The nations of the earth would 
probably have sunk lower and faster under the domination of the 
passions, had it not been for music. It may be prostituted to un- 
holy purposes, but its influence can never be perverted ; it may be 
employed in the haunts of dissipation, in the song of revelry and 
lewdness ; but even here its secret and holy influence is felt, as 
a restraining power, and still pure and chaste as when kindling 
the fire of devotion at the altar of God. 
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Dear are the joys that spring 
From Friendship, gathering 

A fresher glow as time rolls swiftly on, 
Until life's goal is won. 














It calms the brow with anxious cares opprest, 
And sooths the wounded breast. 

’ Its incense pure ascends 

Bi, To where each spirit bends, 

i And smiling marks what peace the gift divine 

Spreads through the heart, that bows at this untainted shrine. 


When fickle fortune smiles, 
And heedless of her wiles, 
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We pluck the flowers that round our pathway bloom, 
The sweets of their perfume, , 
Enjoyed with those who share our good and ill, 
Shall be more fragrant still, 
If with the rose are found, 
Unnoticed thorns that wound, 
The soothing words of friendship's voice shall cheer, 


And all unasked for flow the sympathizing tear. 


There is a time when grief 
Will yield to no relief, 
That reason sage to calm the heart applies. 
Though youthful fancy tries 
To pierce the cloud that settles o'er the brow, 
Its flight is all too low 
Sad thoughts the while intrude, 
And o'er our spirits brood, 
And memory, too, in vain displays her store, 
A lingering gloom is there—e'en she can do no more. 


When thus pale sorrow's dart 
Has pierced the shrinking heart, 
And life's fair prospects all seem clouded o'er, 
W hat art can then restore 
The sweet delights that charmed our happier days, 
Ere fancy's transient rays, 
No more serene and bright, 
Sunk fn obseurest night ? 
‘Tis thine, O Friendship! thine to chase away 
The anxious thoughts that rise, and calm wild passion's sway. 


Thou art the gift of heaven, 
To men and angels given; 
But to the world inferior dented, 
The happiness and pride 
Of minds that fain would nobler pleasures prove, 
As on through life they move. 
With gentle power, ‘tis thine 
To soften and refine 
Tie thoughts that glow within the conscious breast, 
Alike ‘neath prosperous skies and when by grief oppress'd. 


The sun's bright beams must fade, 
Earth be in ruins laid ; 
And all that now most beautiful appears, 
Dwell with forgotten years. 
But thou in distant climes unmixed with earth, 
Shall heavenly fruit bring forth. 
To seek thy native skies, 
Again shalt thou uprise, 
And still as ceaseless ages roll away, 
The blest of earth and heaven shall be more blest in thee. 
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“As the traveller who wished for some relic of the old Roman greatness was de. 
sired to take up a handful of the dust on which he trode, and boldly to affirm that 
this was a remnant of ancient Rome; so he who gathers up a pebble or a flower, 
carries in his hand a demonstration of the Divine existence.”’"—James Douglas. 


Ir was the custom of the great Swedish naturalist, in lecturing 
to his class upon his favorite study, or even when casually walk- 
ing with his pupils through his gardens, to contemplate the works 
of nature as so many proofs of the wisdom and goodness of God, 
and thereby both to enjoy and to impart the purest and richest 
thoughts which such scenes can inspire. Accordingly, we find 
that the influence of Linnaeus was felt in his native laud, so that 
the rising sons of science, who were honored with his friendship, 
or profited by his instructions, cherished a due regard for the sub- 
lime teachings of Christianity. ‘There isa connection so intimate 
between the deductions of science, when properly pursued, and 
those truths which beam with such calm and holy brightness from 
the pages of the Bible, that the wonder is that it should ever be 
disregarded. Yet there are continually those who seem to have 
no higher aim in their investigations into the wonders of the nat- 
ural world, than to enlarge the mere vocabularies of learning—to 
become ouly industrious drudges in the day-labor of scicuce. 
They ave indeed bringing together treasures, but themselves are 
unconscious of their real value, and unprofited by their possession. 
For the naturalist, however, to become a sceptie or a caviller, to 
derive arguments for doubt and denial from those very works 
which every where speak of design and goodness, of infinity and 
omnipotence, shows a degree of mental blindness surprising in- 
deed, and such as we would hardly look for as even the chance 
result of his pursuits. Another class are ‘collectors’ for the simple 
purpose of passing time. ‘These are a harmless race, save that 
they tend to convey to the minds of the multitude an idea of friv- 
olity attaching to studies which are really of moment, and may 
be made the source of the highest intellectual enjoyment. 

Ditlerent from such as these is the character of him, who, ina 
humble and earnest spirit enters the temple of nature, and finds 
incentives to worship in the wondrous works which the Divine 
haud has scattered over this lower world. He is not content with 
mere acquisition, but manfully and joyfully acknowledges the 
great truths which nature teaches. As he gazes upon the delicate 
texture of a plant, or the wonderful conformation of the insect, he 
is furnished with materials for thought of no mean order, raising 
his mind beyoud the fleeting and perishing, to Him who chang- 
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eth not, and tracing in His handiwork that deep spiritual pres- 
ence, the assurance that all things are made, upheld, and directed 
for wise purposes by One whom the observer can call his father. 
it is with such exalted feelings that we think every studeut of 
nature should be fully imbued. ‘True, many of his inquiries are 
and must be very limited. He is as much bewildered to explain 
phenomena constantly recurring, as the one who would vainly 
essay to understand all mysteries concerning his faith. Can he 
exjlain the growth of the humblest flower; or tell what is the 
hidden principle of life? Can he fathom the instinets of the ani- 
mal; or detect the cause of crystalization? These boundaries 
of knowledge in the material world increase his humulity, and 
strengthen his dependence upon Him, 


“Who reacheth from one end to another mightily 
And who sweetly ordereth all things.” 


We regard, then, those, as the first and most important teach- 
ings of nature, which lead us directly to the contemplation of the 
attributes of the Deity. 

Again: toa reflective mind, nature is ever offering the most 
practical instruction. ‘The various and complex economy which 
pervades the world ; the relation which every thing made bears to 


the rest of the universe ; tell us that man is placed upon this sphere 
of action to fulfill a trust-worthy commission of the Most High, 
The flower which springs up beneath our feet, cheering us with its 
glalsome coloring and sweet perfume; the insect which sportively 
sails in the setting sunlight; pass not away in death without ac- 
complishing some useful purpose. ‘This may be small, and to our 
eye, trifling, unimportant, nay vain, yet traced in its ulterior ef- 
fects it mi ry ac complish more than we would ever imagine. ‘The 
“wee modest, crimson-tipped flower” awoke the minstrelsy of the 
Ayrshire ploughman, and the tear which genius shed upon it re- 
flects its iris-hues the world over. ‘The African traveller, when 
he had sank amid tropical sands, overcome by fatigue and ill- 
usage, and was about to resign himself to the fate of perishing in 
the wilderness, was roused to renewed exertions by the sight ofa 
small moss. “Though the whole plant,” says he, “ was not larger 
than the top of one of my fingers, | could not contemplate the 
delicate conformation of its roots, leaves and capsula, without ad- 
miration. Can that being, thought I, who planted, watered, and 
brought to perfection, in this obscure part of the world, a thing 
Which appears of so small importance, look with uneoncern upon 
the situation and sufferings of creatures formed after his own im- 
age ‘—surely not! Reflections like these would not allow me to 
despair. 1 started up, and disregarding both hunger and fatigue, 
VoL. v, 49 
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travelled forward, assured that relief was at hand ; and I was not 
disappointed,’** 

Similar contemplations were wont to engage the busy mind of 
the American botanist, when as a farmer’s boy he leaned upon his 
plough ; and they were the germ of that goodly devotion to science 
which has immortalized the name of Joun Bartram. The chareec- 
ter of Bartram aptly illustrates the remarks we have made upon the 
requisite qualifications for a naturalist. He was born in L701, in 
the province of Pennsylvania, alittle more than eighteen years after 
its settlement by Penn. ‘Though the record of his early life is sean- 
ty, yet we may gather from it an example of perseverance, of attain- 
ment, and of worth, which few at that period could boast. The 
facilities for education in the infant colony were very limited, yet 
such as they were he eagerly embraced them. He is said to have 
attained to some proficiency in medicine and surgery, so much so 
as to have been a very useful man in his neighborhood, where 
regular medical skill was rarely to be procured. The Indians 
are well known to have had an acquaintance with the medicinal 
properties of many plants, and the very friendly terms which exist- 
ed between the followers of Penn, and the gentle Lenni Lennape, 
doubtless afforded Bartram, ever seeking to enlarge his knowledge, 
the means of valuable information. ‘The intervals of the hard la- 
bor of husbandry he diligently improved by reading and study. 
It is related that one day during his work in the fields, the thought 
of his ignorance of the structure of a plant at which he was look- 
ing, determined him to pursue the science in which be afterwards 
became distinguished. He had, however, no knowledge of either 
Latin or Greek, without which, at that time, but little progress 
could be made in the study of botany. —'T’o these he now diligent- 
ly devoted his attention, and ere long was sufficiently master of 
them to understand the writings of Linnaeus and other European 
scientific authors. "The project of establishing a botanic garden, 
for the purpose of collecting rare and valuable American plants, 
next occurred to him. He purchased a delightful spot on the 
banks of the Schuylkill, laid out the grounds with taste and 
jndgment, and commenced the building of a dwelling house, 
which still remains a monument of hisindustry. ‘The date of its 
erection, as appears by an inscription on the gable end, is 1731. 
‘There are few places in the vicinity of Philadelphia more pleas- 
antly situated than what is yet known as ‘ Bartram’s garden.’ 
The fine old trees, and many flowers, the deep shade and retire- 
ment, the great beauty of the river whose quiet waters are seen 
winding below through highly cultivated meadows, for several 
miles, and above all, the rich associations of the spot, throw a 
charm around it, which he is wanting in proper feelings who 








* Park's Travels. 
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would attempt to dispel. The family mansion is quite a record 
of the olden time. Over the window of the room which was 
used as the study, there is carved on the stone, the following : 


IT 18 GOD ALONE THE ALMYTY LORD, 
THE HOLY ONE BY ME ADOR'D. John Bartram. 1770. 


To Bartram belongs the honer of establishing the first botanic 
garden in America. With zeal he entered upon the pleasant task 
of gathering together the treasures of the vegetable kingdom. 
Vast tracks of our country were explored by him. The waters of 
Ontario tound him by their side, diligently observing every thing 
around him, penetrating the vast forests which lined their shores, 
exposing himself to hardships and dangers. Or, he is examining, 
with minute accuracy, the country around the beautitul lake 
George, every where making fresh discoveries, and ever happy an 
his pursuits amid all the chances of travel. Perlous as these 
journeys Were, they were year after year undertaken, and many of 
them sole ly at his own expense. He traced the waters of the 
Schuylkill, the Delaware, the Hudson, to their sources, and brought 
back rare flowers to ornament his garden. Que year we find lim 
accompanying a party of Indians along the wild banks of the 
Susquehanna, attaching to him these simple sous of the forest by 
his mild and gentle manners. Anon, he is wandering over high 
mountains—the Katterskill, the Alleghany. In the latter years of 
his life, his son, William Bartram, was at times his companion, 
who inherited his father’s love of nature, and shares his fame. 

Mr. Bartram soon became known in Europe, and was honored 
by being appointed American botanist to King George TEL, with 
the substantial addition of a small pension. He corresponded 
with the principal naturalists of the old world, Colliuson, Linnaeus, 
and others, communicating the results of his discoveries. He was 
an intimate friend of Dr. Franklin, whose correspondence with 
him is marked by a warm-hearted sincerity and frankness, truly 
delightful to witness. Franklin addresses him as “my dear good 
old friend,’ and in one of his letters, introducing him to another, 
with good-natured jocularity holds the following language: “ Mr. 
Bartram I believe you will find to be at least twenty folio pages, 
large paper, well filled, on the subjects of botany, fossils, hush: nde 
ry, and the first creation.” In a letter of the distinguished Dr. 
Garden's, written in 1755, the following occurs, curious for its 
implied notice of the then state of patural science in America, 
“When we came to Philadelphia I met with John Bartram, a 
plain Quaker, but a most accurate observer of nature. I met with 
Benjamin Franklin here too, a very ingenious man, especially in 
electricity. But Mr. Colden, Mr. Bartram, and Mr. ( lay ton, are 
the only botanists whom I know of on the continent.” Many of 
Bartram’s exertions were made for the improvement of agriculture, 
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and the more extensive cultivation of useful vegetables. In fact 
he never forsook his calling as a farmer. 

His last journey of any extent, was made through the Carolinas 
and Florida, when nearly seventy years old. Ina little boat he 
navigated the waters of the St. John’s to their source, explored 
both its shores, and made an accurate chart of the river and its 
tributaries. ‘he annals of biography perhaps, present not another 
instance of a journey of thousands of miles, undertaken at so ad- 
vanced an age, for the sake of scientific discovery, over a tract of 
country, many parts of which were unknown and uninhabited. 

As a quick and accurate observer, few have been the men in 
our land who have surpassed him. When we consider the difli- 
culties under which he labored, at a time when modern science 
was but in its early dawn; separated, as he was, by a wide ocean 
from the mind of Europe ; the colonial dependence of the govern- 
ment cramping the intellectual energies of America ; and indeed 
the labor for a livelihood, leaving comparatively but little time 
for other pursuits; we may well rank John Bartram along with 
those distinguished self-taught men, Benezet, Godfrey, Franklin, 
and Rittenhouse—the pride of Pennsylvanian colonial history. 
He died in 1778. 

His character was one of great purity. His good nature, bland 
manners, cheerful and unassuming conversation, won the love of 
all around him. He cherished no enmities, and never had a law- 
suit. Gentle and compassionate, his humanity extended to the 
brute creation, rendering him unwilling to destroy the life even 
of those animals which generally receive but little mercy at the 
hands of man. A foe to oppression in all its shapes, he was a 
lover of justice and of charity. Educated in the belief of the so- 
ciety of Friends, he imbibed many of their principles, aud was 
attached to what he deemed the truths of the Bible. It is, how- 
ever, in his character as a naturalist, that we would view him in 
these pages, and we regret that too little merit has, as yet, been 
awarded to one who may almost be regarded as the father of nat- 
ural science among us. Surely if toilsome travel, untiring zeal 
and perseverance, and the careful collection of valuable botanical 
specimens, thereby affording to others the means of similar inves- 
tigation with himself, have enlarged the field of knowledge, the 
services of Bartram ought not to be forgotten. The devotional 
spirit which he ever cherished in connexion with his favorite 
pursuits, is a very pleasant feature in his character. With far- 
reaching sight he looked ‘through nature up to nature’s God,’ 
loving to contemplate the many evidences around him of the Cre- 
ator’s goodness. 

In drawing this necessarily imperfect sketch to a conclusion, 
we cannot but indulge the hope that ere long some one may be 
found who shall add to American biography a detailed account of 
the life of this extraordinary man. 





THE CONVENT 


OF VARDOUN 


“Comr, comrades, fill your bumpers high, 
With good old Rhenish, rich and strong ; 
Loud let the laugh and chorus fly, 


Aud vaulted roof the sound prolong 


“What though the storm is raging loud, 


’ . . 
Phe wind blows cold, and rain falls fast ; 


Lit not the storm our spirits « loud— 


Of pleasure’s fullest cup we'll taste, 


“Come! 


a glass to the huntress queen, 


Who ruled o'er the chase of to-day . 


"Twas Dian's arrow well 


I ween, 


That brought yon antler’d buck to bay 


“ Drink, comrades, drink ' 


a hunter's draught 


Not as the maiden gently sips; 


Such as our hardy sires have quaffed 


Alone should prtss a hunter's lips 


“ Drink, drink, to the jovs of the chase ; 


If life be seo fleeting and short, 


In hunting we'll spend all our days 


Huzza for its glorious sport!” 


Thus spake the young Count Ellenvere, 
And loud the shout, and hearty cheer, 
Rose from the jovial hunting band, 

That quail'd not at the Count’s command 
But drained their cups to Dian’s name, 
Queen of the chase, of virgin fame. 


Again they fill'd their goblets high 


With sparkling wine, like beauty’s ey: 


“A health to noble Ellenvere ! 
Rose ‘mid their shouts, both loud and 
clear 


“ The brave Count's health the word 
went round, 

And rafters echoed back the sound. 

The empty beakers witness were, 

"Tw as nobly pledged, Count Ellenvere 

"Twas in old Vardoun's banquet hall— 

Vardoun, whose tow'rs so stern and tall 


Looked frowning down upon thy stream, 


Fair Rhine, whose waters brightly gleam,| 


When rising sun dispels the night, 
Or silver moon sheds softer light. 


But now, the furious storm had lash'd 
Thy waves, which foaming, loudly dash'd 
Against the castle's stony base; 


\s if endeavoring to displac e, 


| The strong built tower, that long had 


stood 
Gainst the attacks of wind and flood, 
But though the tempest raged without, 
Within ‘twas heard not for the shout 
That sounded thro’ old Vardoun’s hall, 
And echo'd back from roof and wall 


That night did Vardoun's Ellenvere, 
| With banqueting and merry cheer, 


llis ( hose n comrades we kk ome give, 


With open hands and heart receive 

The morning's sun had seen them start, 
To chase the wild boar and the hart 
The even saw them safe returned, 

With many a prize nght nobly earned 
E.ndress was there the Count’s best frend, 


And Adelbert, with Hengistend ; 
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And twenty others, brave and young, 


A gallant sight for lady's eye, 
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| That morn as they rode prancing by, 
With glowing hearts, and sinews strong Eager and joyous to receive 


|The parting word the Countess gave 


“ Go speed ye! go speed ye! away to the chase— 


From his lair in the thicket arouse the red deer ; 
Go seek the wild boar in his dark lurking place, 
But unharmed and with glory bring back Ellenvere. 


“Go speed ye! go speed ye! away o'er the plain, 


Let the wild wood re-echo your bugle notes clear ; 


At eve with spoils laden return ye again, 
But guard ye, but guard ye, my own Ellenvere.”’ 


But braver sight to sportsman’s eye, 
That hunting band rode slowly by, 
And sought at eve the castle gate, 


With trappings soiled, toil-worn and wet 


The trophies of the chase that day 
Stretched on the foremost charger lay ; 
A pair of nobly antler'd deer 

In fullest prime, those trophies were. 
Kind weleome at the Countess'’s hand 
Received that gallant hunting band, 
The banquet hall was open thrown, 
Upon the hearth the wood cast down, 
And blazing flame outbursting soon, 
The cold dispel d, and lightly shone 
On oaken wall and festive board. 

The butler, at his master’s word, 
Draws the rich wine, that vears ago 
Lay mellowing in the vaults below. 
With smoking haunch, and sav'ry loin, 
The table bends—and all combine, 

As while ago in forest glade, 

T’ attack the spoil with polish'd blade. 
And thus with cheer they chase away 
The toils and perils of the day. 

The cup goes round, their spirits warm, 
They think of joy, and fear no harm ; 
The hearty laugh, the merry song, 
The wondrous tale, no deeds of wrong, 


| 
i 





All mingle in one noisy din, 

That tells confusion reigns within. 
At length young Ellenvere his voice 
U praised, amid the deaf ning noise ; 


Ye huntsmen brave, who boast so loud 
Of daring deeds, of valor proud, 

I bid ye show your might; 
Who'll go from out this banquet hall, 


| Seek thro’ the storm the old convent wall, 





And there watch out the night ? 


To him as prize to valor due, 
I pledge my word and honor true, 
To give those convent lands ; 
An hundred acres broad and fair, 
With tower and building he shall bear 
By deed from my own hands. 


So spake the Count—but silent all 

Sat his bold guests, and through the ball 
No sound was heard—the tempest’s voice 
Now rose, unhush‘d by revels noise. 
Why spake they not, those gallant men ? 
Was their loud boasting all in vain? 
Fear'd they the storm? But rain and wind 
Seem trifles to a hunter's mind— 


Who asks no pillow for his head, 


A cloak his cov'ring, earth his bed, 


They feared not the storm, nor mortal man's power, 
But spirits, ‘twas said, at midnight's dread hour, 
Rang'd through the halls of that convent, so old, 
Frighting the fearful, alarming the bold ; 

And none might their wrath or vengeance withstand, 
Though valiant his spirit and powerful his hand. 
"Twas this held them silent, fearing to speak, 

And venture the young lord's challenge to take. 

At length rose up Endress, gallant and brave, 

His hand to the Count in token he gave— 
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“ Your offer's accepted, Count Ellenvere, 


Adieu! my companions, well rest ye here ; 
I go to the convent, there watch | to night— 

To morrow [ll greet you with morn’s early light.” 
So spake the bold youth, none answer'd a word— 

He call'd his brave dog, he grasp d his good sword— 
With firm step and stern « ye, he strode from the hall, 


And through the thick gloom sought the old convent wall. 


Upon the verge of an o'erhanging wood, 
A full league distant from the castle wall, 

In ancient times, a stone-built convent stood, 

Upon Whose turret shone the holy rood ; 

Where maidens pure, for earth's converse too good, 
Their forms immured—life in a fun'ral pall! 


Full many a beauteous maid, entombed there, 
Robbing the world of service due and love, 

To Virgin Mary hourly sent her prayer, 

And sought, by penance paid, and pious care, 

Hushing her laugh, assuming solemn air, 


To gain admission to the courts above 


No gallant youth, within that holy place, 
With witching ‘havior, set bis foot profane 
A matron stern, back from whose time-marked face 
The smiles affrighted shrunk, with sober grace 
The sceptre bore—and used her power to chase 
Away all sights that kindled wishes vain, 


Yet at fixed times, there came a godly man, 

At whose approach the gates were open'd wide ; 
With careful eve, he seem d each part to sean, 
Questioned the abbess, warned his sacristan, 
While oft his glance, with furtive searching ran, 

O'er the young maidens gather'd at her side. 


Thus years rolled on, and still the convent stood, 
And still the priest his stated visits paid, 
While oft the peasants, as his steps they view'd, 
In whispers told their tales of evil mood 
Of hidden actions, hid because not good— 
Of misled confidence—of trust be trayed. 


Years still moved on—but now a voice arose, 
That bade Rome's cowled and wily priesteraft quake— 
A Saxon monk aside his shackles throws, 
The foul abuse of freedom dares expose, 
Stands up alone before ten thousand foes, 
And at his single word whole kingdoms shake. 
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A purging blast now swept across the land, 
Each mark of ancient tyranny removed— 
Thrones and dominions bowed to its command, 
No convent towers its progress might withstand, 

Their massy structures sank before its wand, 


And priest and abbess weak opponents proved. 


Before this blast the Vardoun convent fell— 
Th’ affrighted abbess with her maidens fled ; 

Its blackened walls and grass-grown gateway tell 

That time has o'er it thrown his wondrous spell, 

And stamp'd those signs which speak, alas! too well, 
“ They that once ruled are numbered with the dead.” 


But off, ‘tis said, when midnight's hour comes round, 
The ‘lated traveller who wanders near, 

Hears from the tower a thrice repeated sound : 

Nor yet had Ellenvere, upon whose ground 

The ruins stood, a bold advent'rer found, 
To search the cause and drive away the fear. 


The peasants say, ‘tis some poor guilty soul 

For sin unpardoned doomed those halls to roam— 
The nightly sound they call its penance dole. 
While others think some monk in priestly stole, 
A treasure guards—and the thrice solemn toll 

A warning is, of the intruder’s doom. 


Such was the night, and such the spot And soon he reached the gloomy wood 
£ I a ; , 


Our hero sought, and falter'd not— Upon whose edge the convent stood. 
Onward he went, with purpose firm "Twas now ‘the witching time of night,’ 
He braved the fury of the storm— |When every fiend and evil sprite 
His faithful dog, his trusty sword, 
Next to his heart the sacred Word, 


A spell the fiendish one to seare— 


Crawls sneaking from its lurking den, 
To riot in the haunts of men— 

To sleeping maidens’ chamber creep, 
And break with 


These his sole arms, companions were. hideous dreams their 


With these he dared the fiend to meet, sleep ; 
Nor once bethought him of retreat ; Or send upon the still night air 
Resolved the mystery to know, Its yells, the stoutest heart that scare ; 
Ere from the convent's walls he'd go, Or else in goblin dance unite 


Nor vet his dauntless mind was free With many a brother, sister sprite, 


From superstition's slavery — 


‘Mid ruins, where no mortal eye 


But rose against its galling chain, Sees their uncarthly revelry. 


Struggling for freedom not in vain— 
Doubting, yet fearing to deny, 
Fearing, yet daring to defy, 

Relying now on holy word, 

And now confiding in his sword. 
Thus on he strode the rugged path, 


And Endress, stout of heart and mailed 
With virtue's proof, a moment quailed, 
When thro’ the convent gate he pass d, 
And to its time-marked turrets cast 

His searching glance, as thro’ the night 
Flashed the red glare of sulph'rous light, 


While round him roared the tempest’s| And all those tales of ghostly liad 


wrath. 


Unbidden rose before his mind. 
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A moment doubting there he stood, 
Whether if daring to intrude 

On spirits’ presence, might not be 

In heaven's sight imiquity, 

And heaven's wrath severe be paid 
To lim who such a deed essayed. 
But for a moment's space, howe'er, 
Stood Endresa, held by doubt or fear. 
Vtring a prayer, he grasped nis sword, 
Then to his dog spake cheering word, 
Bethought bim of his promise given, 


Enjoyed its rays of genial heat, 

W hile at his feet extended lay 

The dog, companion of his way, 

Who oft in sport and danger two, 

Had prov'd himself both brave and true. 
A solemn stillness reigned around, 
Unbroken, save by faintest sound 

Of rusthog wind against the wa!! 

And through the long deserted hall, 
While Endress stood, and musing gazed 
‘Upon the tire, that fitful blazed ; 





\nd firmly pledged before high heaven ,; Tho'tof the cause that brought hin there, 


Thon cross d the threshold, onward went, 


Cicobd through the gloom a long ascent, 
Whose massive stairway upward led 

To lolly room, where once, ‘twas said, 
The abbess and her veiled nuns 
Were wont to say their orisons, 

Ile trode along the corridor, 

Wile sounded on the marble floor 
Ilis heavy step; no stranger there, 
Por oft he'd follow'd Ellenvere, 
And in that chamber rest had found, 


And with him past the wine cup round, 


/Rose up before his wakened mind 


Thought of those many tales of fear 


That peasants told, and credence fouad— 


)Or sight unearthly, awful sound 


Till each, like vision clear detined, 
And well nigh urged him to rv pent 
The thoughtless courage, that had sent 
Him there to brave a spirit’s rage, 


Or with the fiend himself engage. 


Bur yet too bold a heart had he, 
|From wagered emprise eer to flee, 


| 
his word was given there to stay, 


When tired with hunting, noonday's heat And wait the light of opening day. 


Drove them to some secure retreat. 
There oft by help of smitwen steel, 
And gathered hangings, many a meal 
A hunter's appetite appeased ; 

And rude constructed pallet eased 

His weary limbs, while welcome sleep 
Would o'er his heavy eyelids creep. 
Thither did Endress grope his way 
Through darkness, unitlumed by ray 
OF sun, or moon, or twinkling star, 
Or e'en the lightning’s fleeting glare. 
For strange to say, the storm that rag’d 
A moment since, had sunk assuag'd, 
And but the wind, with fearful moan, 
Like distant suffrer's dying groan, 
Came sighing through the gloomy hall, 
Stirring upon the dusty wall 

The spider's skill-wrought tapestry, 
The sign of ruin’s ministry. 

At length the ancient chapel gained, 
His journey’s distant point attained, 


\ quickly kindled light dispels 


And thus he spake: * Come man or fiend, 
Goblin or ghost, or all combined 

With thee, my dog, and this good sword, 
And for a shield this holy Word, 


i 
I dare their rage and power defy ; 


This castle with its turrets high— 
Its wooded and its cultured field, 
Shall yet be mine—the Count shall yield, 


And own the pledge so rashly made, 





Hlas been by nobler deed r par 

As thus he strove to banish fear, 
Sudden a sound fell on bis ear, 

Which sent the chill blood to his heart, 
And made cach nerve and sinew start; 
And shook his heavy stalwart frame, 
As borne upon the stillness, came 

The aoise of footsteps drawing near ; 
While at each ste we distinet and cle ar, 





He seemed a clanking chain to hear. 
He stood and puce al through open door 
Upon the w inding corridor, 


| That, passing by that ehape | room, 


7 he blac kness there that brooding dwells, Led to the conve nts topmost dome, 


Aud svon upon the spacious hearth 

A cheerful fire bursts blazing forth. 

Our hero now, toil-worn and wet, 
VOL. V. 


Silent he gazed, with fixed stare— 


The footsteps passed—noe form was there! 


The dog, who'd started to lis feet, 
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And sprung th’ approaching foe to meet, 

Slunk back affrighted to his place, 

Gazing upon his master's fuee— 

While Endress stood with list'ning ear, 

Each distant falling sound to hear. 

Onward it went with steady tread, 

Along the stairs that upward led, 

That viewless form, with fetters bound, 

Those footsteps’ clear but causeless sound 

Such breathless stillness slept o er all, 

Clearly he traced each single fall, 

Till now it reached the topmost height, 

Then thrice, as if with gathered might, 

Itsruck upon the turret stone, 

Then all was hushed—its task seeméc 
done 


Long time in silent, wondering mood, 


With eye unchanged young Endress 


stood, 
And mused upon the strange event, 
While doubt and superstition blent 
With dauntless courage moved his mind 
Resolved some other cause to find 
Than spirit’s power, that should explain 
The clanking of the unseen ehain— 
‘A noble game, Count Ellenvere ! 
If thou alone hast ventured here, 
Or with thy comrades, hop'st by fright 
To drive me from these walls to-night, 
And brand me with a coward’s name, 
Forbidding thus that T should claim 
The pledge thou gav'st’—he paused 
* but then 


If human power, why was't unseen ? 


And why shrunk back with drooping ear 


My faithful dog unused to fear? 

But now ‘tis past—till morning's sun, 
I'll keep the wateh, and with the dawn 
I'll climb to yonder turret's height, 
And mark the spot at which the sprite, 
If sprite it be, or man or fiend, 

Its midnight roaming seem'd to end.” 
As thus he mused, again’was heard 
That self-same sound—again appeared 
To move along the stony floor, 

And fast approach the open door. 

He stood—one hand upon his sword, 
The other held the holy Word— 

“ Whate'er it be, I'll bid it speak, 

Its mockery or mystery break.” 

It reached the door—with glaring eye 
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He gazed—no form was there! a sigh 
The spirit heaved distinct and clear, 
Still to his view no form was there ! 
Then up the stairway climbed again, 
Those viewless feet with clanking chain, 
Again the thrice repeated stroke 

Upon his sharpened hearing broke, 
Then all was still. “ Fool that I was,” 
At length he said, “ to let it pass— 

My tongue refused, wher I essayed 

To speak, as if some timid maid ; 

Why oped I not this holy book, 

W hose page the foul fiend dare not brook? 
Perhaps some spirit in distress 

Sought my relief—the power to bless 
Was in my hands—I used it not, 

My boasted courage all forgot, 


A coward soul, I dared not try 

To solve this cursed mystery. 

But now I vow, if e'er again 

That spirit comes with clanking chain, 
I'll meet it, be it friend or foe, 

Confront its way, resolved to know 
Why thus it nightly wanders here, 

And fills the brave man's heart with fear.” 
Thus Endress spake—he had not learn'd 
That meed of praise for valor earned, 
In strife with men, or in the chase, 
When danger stared him in the face— 
Was naught against that awful power, 
Which in th’ obscure, mysterious hour 
Of midnight, comes from spirit's land, 
And with unseen, yet mighty wand, 
Palsies the heart, unnerves the arm, 
And strips the sword of power to harm, 
Locks up the lips, and glares the sight, 
With the fixed gaze of silent fright. 

So Endress feared—but, danger gone, 
He curs'd his fears.— Thus watch'd he on, 
Hoping, yet half afraid to hear 

The sound mysterious drawing near. 
But long he watch'd, an hour passed by, 


. 


b 


And morn was surely drawing nigh— 
Weary, at length, and pressed by sleep, 
His eyes no longer vigil keep ; 

His tired frame demands repose— 

On the rude couch his form he throws, 
And in a moment, all forgot 

The sound, his purpose, and the spot. 
Not long he slept—for once again 

Was heard that heavy, clanking chain— 
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With head upraised he looked, and lo ! 
Approaching with firm step and slow, 
Een in his chamber, near him quite, 

A female figure robed in white, 

And still the fetters’ sound was heard, 
Buton her limbs no chain appeared, 
Silent with wonder and with fear, 
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Few were his words, and Ellenvere 
With his companions standing near, 
With wonder filled, and all amazed, 
Approved his plan, his courage praised. 
* The convent's thine—I freely yield 
Its tow'r and wood, and well till'd field,” 
Said the young Count, “and pledge my 





He gaz'd, as drew the form more near— 


word, 


It reached his bed, then o'er him bent, Thy right shall be by deed secured. 


The chill blood to his heart was sent, | 


Full nobly hast thou won the prize 
Hi. head back on the couch he threw, | In valor's path true fortune lies.” 


Yet could not, dared not hide the view, | His words applauding voices meet, 


But upward gazed, nor dared he speak, | 
Or move, the fearful spell to break— 
The unknown points him to the tower, 
Then shakes, as if with gathered power,| 
Its viewless chain—she draws aside 

The robes that still her features hide, 
And to his view, oh! sight of gloom ! 
Reveals the features of the tomb! 


Brightly the morning sun appears, 
Gilding each flower and dewy leaf, 
The night-drops seem like beauty's tears, 

Like beauty smiling through her grief 


Upon the ruined convent wall, 


The day-beams sport with fearless glee, 


And pierce e'en to that lonely hall, 
The scene of midnight mystery. 


Waked by their light from short repose, 
Our hero leaves his post of care, 

And gladly from the convent goes, 
To meet his friends and Ellenvere. 





| 
He strove the recess to espy ; 


With clanging hoof the pavement rings, 
\ merry shout the bills repeat, 

His guests the Count thus early brings, 
To seek their friend and know his fate. 


But from their lips the welcome fled, 


And hushed was all their merry cheer,| 


When, with the paleness of the dead, 
Endress with anxious step drew near. 


With eager look, they bid him tell 

The strange adventure of the night— 
What foe he met, what woe befell, 

To blanch his cheek with pallid fright 


The tale he tells, and firm declares 
Ile'll seck the turret’s topmost stone, 

Nor quit the search ull there appears 
Somewhat to make the myst'ry known. 


And echoing hills the shout repeat 

All now resolved the tower to seek, 
Straightway their upward path they take, 
Guided by Endress to the spot, 

Which that strange sound, not yet forgot, 
Marked as distinetly to his ear, 

As if beheld with vision clear: 

There on the northern wall they see, 
As if some later masonry, 

Than that which rear'd the ancient pile, 
Had closed a chasm, made long while 
Since the foundation had been laid, 
And yet for many years been made 
First Endress saw, and quickly spoke 

“ Here fell that thrice re peat d stroke ; 
A fallen beam for engine served ; 
Grasped by a hand with vigor nerved, 


"Twas dashed against the opposing wall; 


‘Inward the shattered ruins fall, 


While clonds of dust long sleeping there, 
Rise whirling in the new found air 
By his companions raised on high, 


But naught beholding, thrust his arm 
Within, nor dreamed at all of harm. 

| With sudden start he backward drew, 
| While o'er his face an ashy hue 

Like terror spread, and plainly told 
That no ricl 
Was hidden there. 
On his companions, then with haste 


1 cask of heavy gold 
One glance he cast 


And spirit nerved, took from the hole 

An eyeless, toothless, ghastly skull! 

Surprise and awe tn silence hold 

The Count’s companions, wlile more 
bold, 

From the rent grave our hero draws, 


Slowly and singly, fearful cause, 
To tell of that night-wandering one, 
The bones that form a skeleton ' 
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And still he searched, nor was this all 
Locked up within that ancient wall— 
Another skull, and slender bone 
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|Or marked the river brilliant gleam 
|With silver light from Cynthia's beam ; 
Or sported with their infant boy, 


That showed an infant skeleton, As swelled their parent hearts with joy, 
He now draws forth—and side by side, | And smiled, as loose his silken hair 
Lay floating on the balmy air. 

|No more was heard with quaking dread, 
That midnight wand'rer's fearful tread. 


| That clanking chain, unseen, no more 


Bereft of life and beauty's pride, 
He lays them down in horror wild— 
A mother and her infant child! 


Sounded along the corridor ; 
But oft with face of solemn cast, 
| ear: — he . : , : 
When from the convent’s ancient gate, Ww ith muttered whiep. rs and in haste, 
Men told a tale of evil done, 


Another day on Vardoun shone, 
Another gloomy night had gone; 


Slowly there moved in funeral state, 


With selemn step, a num'rous throng— W ithio those walls “1 Po long gone ; 
Of holy abbess, sin beguiled, 


A shrouded cotlin, borne along i. 
, |Unmarried mother, with her child, 


With sombre face and measured tread, | 
Immured in stony sepulchre 


Alive, unpitied, buried there. 
by priest's foul passion once betrayed, 
By vilest craft a victim made, 


Proclaimed the passage of the dead. 
Beneath that shrouded coffin lid, 
A mother and her babe lay hid. 


Our tale is told—our task is done, | The abbess thus her guilt atoned, 


For brighter days on Vardoun shone, | Her mem'ry and her name disowned. 
For years her spirit came to crave 


With festive mirth and welcome, there |A burial in a Christian grave, 


When Endress, and his lady fair, 


Receiv'd their guests, and fromthe height, Where with her infant boy in peace 
Where sounded on that fearful night) | Her troubled soul might find release. 
The spirit stroke, looked down on plain, That grave by Endress had been given, 
Forest, and field of waving grain— | Her pardoned soul had flown to heaven. 
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Amone the literary men of the present day, there is a numer- 
ous class whose attachment to antiquity is so deep-rooted and so 
exclusive as to induce them to look with despondency and dis- 


trust upon each departure from the usages of the olden time. In 
their perverted vision, the opinions and even the prejudices of 
our ancestors appeared the perfection of human discovery, while 
the mode used to inculeate those opinions is regarded as superior 
to all that modern ingenuity has devised for the improvement of 
a race of men whose every taste is wholly dissimilar to those of 
the ancient world. A prominent object of the animadversion they 
originated, is found in the introduction of prose fiction into mod- 
ern literature, and in the importance which has latterly been 
attached to its cultivation as a component part of that literature. 
We are told that truth is no longer regarded as the great end of 
research and reflection, that amusement has usurped the place of 
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instrnetion, and that all considerations of morality and expediency 
are sacrificed at its shrine. This charge, in itself so weighty, and 
apparently so plausible, derives an additional claim to our atten- 
tion from the number and respectability of its supporters, and can- 
not therefore be justly regarded as an unfit theme for candid in- 
quiry and earnest discussion. If, however, it can be shown, that 
while the primary era of literary exertion remains unchanged, 
prose fiction has but assumed the place of a mode of instruction 
which the majority of readers are unfitted to receive in the orig- 
inal form, and that the practical advantage resulting from its em- 
ployment is sufficient to counterbalance its incidental evils, we 
are surely justified in assenting to its introduction, and in casting 
aside the mortifying inference which has been drawn in favor of 
semi-barbaric wisdom and refinement. In order to a fair exami- 
nation of the subject, it is necessary to advert to the causes of 
that great change in public taste and feeling, which has been 
brought about within the last few centuries, and which, in our 
opinion, affords the most reasonable excuse for the admission of 
fictitious composition into the world of letters. 

It has been remarked by a late writer, that the discovery of 
the art of printing, though invaluable as a means of diffusing know|- 
edue, has exercised an influence adverse to profound thought and 
pluilosophieal disquisition. The chain of argument by which this 
assertion is supported is not perhaps sufficiently strong to induce 
aconviction of its truth, but is nevertheless admirably fitted to 
iustrate the peculiar character of that striking alteration in the 
disposition of the public mind, of whose occurrence every re- 
fleeting observer is conscious. A repetition and enforcement of 
these arguments will therefore best enable us to understand the 
causes which have ccmpelled the author of modern times to seek 
a new mode of expressing those all-important truths whose real 
nature is not susceptible of change. 

Previous to the discovery of printing, while publication was a 
Work requiring much time and labor, the value of literary com- 
position was appreciated only by that portion of the wealthy class 
of society, in whom refined taste and extensive knowledge had 
produced a deep interest in subjects of thought and reflection. 
Men of less cultivated intellect were for the most part willing to 
content themselves with less expensive sources of enjoyment. 
Henee it happened, that the public to whom each author addressed 
himself, whose judgment decided upon his merit, and whose  har- 
acter gave tone and system to his mode of expression, were the 
best educated, the most reflecting, and the most unbiassed portion 
of the community. While the mass of mankind were buried in 
lgnoranee. or oppressed by the petty cares of life, the literary 
world, like a verdant island amid tempestuous seas, was calm, 
enlightened, and luxurious. ‘Those who composed this little 
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community were removed by their wealth from the necessity of 
labor, and by their refinement from the corruption of taste. Ed- 
ucation had fitted their minds for study, and had taught them the 
value of learning. The pursuits of literature were not then re- 
garded as affording a relaxation from labor, or as means of ad- 
vaiicement in some particular art or profession, but as the chief 
employments of life, the great ends of existence, recompensing 
by their own intrinsic value the labor bestowed in their prosecu- 
tion. ‘The effect produced by this spirit upon the literature of 
the time, may easily be surmised. That literature was pervaded 
by a tone of seriousness and profundity for which we seek in 
vain in the lore of later days. It addressed itself solely to the 
thoughtful and enquiring mind, disregarding every extraneons ad- 
vantage, and rejecting every specious disguise. The author spoke 
with sincerity, and was heard with attention. The great object 
of his labor was unmixed with any baser motive, and was pursued 
with earnestness and vigor. 

But upon the introduction of printing, this state of affairs was 
radically though gradually changed. ‘The great reduction in the 
price of books, effected by this innovation, afforded to all classes 
of society adequate means of education ; and thus the boundaries 
of the literary circle were greatly enlarged. Men of all ranks and 
of all dispositions, were enrolled among the patrons of literature, and 
asserted a right to modify its nature and determine its tendencies, 
But amidst this mixed multitude of readers there were few who 
possessed suflicient refinement or leisure, duly to appreciate aud 
steadfastly to pursue those studies which constituted the employ- 
ment of literary men previous to the discovery of printing. ‘Their 
aspirations were not directed to the attainment of universal knowl- 
edge, or to the cultivation of philosophical truth, but were bound- 
ed by their more apparent and constantly recurring wants. Kuow!l- 
edge must now be adapted to the every-day purposes of life, it must 
be applied to the occupation of each individual, in order to secure 
a favorable reception for itself, and an adequate remuueration for 
its distributors. But this change in the tone of literary composition 
was not the sole alteration produced by the all-powerful agency 
of the press. ‘The low price of books had brought them within 
those bounds of expense which popular custom has assigned as 
the limits of expenditure for purposes of amusement. They were 
now seized upon as vehicles not of thought but of fancy, and were 
adapted to purposes of entertainment as well as instruction. In 
these two great changes then are comprehended the principal 
innovations brought about by the discovery of printing. — Knowl- 
edge assumed a more practical form, and amusemeut bade fair to 
become associated with instruction, as one of the ends of literary 
exertion. But this association was destined never to take place, 
for it was prevented by the interposition of an authority far more 
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potent than that of the popular will. The guidance of literature 
has in every age been in the hands of the most thoughtful and 
the most talented of its devotees. The exigencies or the taste of 
a people may prescribe the mode of administering truth’, but can 
have no power over truth itself. It is the author, the man of re- 
flection and of genius, who alone is able to regulate the direction 
of the public mind. So long as Ais intellect remains unperverted 
by false philosophy, and untainted by luxury, so long does the 
object remain unchangeably the same. ‘That all-important ob- 
ject, the improvement of the popular mind and heart, has been 
occasionally lost sight of, through the perversion of genius or the 
destruction of Knowledge, but can never permanently disappear. 
We have seen that there was nothing in the revolution brought 
about by printing which could in the least affect the higher order 
of mtellect. The sole change produced was among that class of 
men Who constitute the material upon which the author ts to ex- 
ercise his talent ; and whose state of refinement and disposition ts 
atlected by the working of his mind. Looking at the subjeet in 
this point of view, we shall readily be able to comprehend the 
nature of the public deficiencies shortly after the discovery of 
priuting., ‘Phere was in the general mind a misdirected and 
misintormed taste which the philosophic writer was necessitated 
to convert to his own purposes. He was no longer to address 
himself to men imbued with a generous ardor for information, and 
qualified to appreciate the object of his exertions, as well as 
the means used in its attainment. It was not sufficient simply 
to point out the path to true knowledge, but it had become 
necessary to allure the reader within its limits and to lead him 
forward towards its goal. The results which this necessity has 
produced in the literary world are various and important. Learn- 
ing has been simplified and rendered practical; every liberal art 
or profession has been illustrated by the literary labor of its prac- 
titioners, and unceasing efforts are still in progress for the adapta- 
tion of known truths to the most limited capacity, and for their 
practical employment in every situation of life. But the most 
characteristic and one of the most important innovations conse- 
quent upon this great literary revolution, was the intreduction of 
prose fiction. Av acquaintance with the human heart, is_per- 
haps the most valuable species of knowledge which man can ever 
acquire, for it administers to the attainment of the most exalted 
happiness which he is capable of reaching—the happiness of so- 
cial intercourse, from which spring the communion of friendship, 
aud the far-famed joys of pure and ennobling affection. ‘The diifu- 
sion of such knowledge then, must ever be one of the great objects 
of a correct literature; an object to be pursued with the most 
unremitting diligence, and the firmest and most undeviating sin- 
gleness of purpose. In a highly refined state of society, this 
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end may be attained by means of philosophical discussion, and 
simple unvarnished narration. But where a great proportion of 
those to be instructed are unable to appreciate the value of such 
inquiries, there is an obvious necessity for clothing information in 
such a garb as may render it attractive without destroying its 
utility. It has already been reinarked that the extension of 
knowledge consequent upon the discovery of printing, incorpora- 
ted with the literary public of the day, a mighty multitude of 
readers who were indifferent to every species of information which 
was not immediately applicable to their every-day pursuits, for 
beyoud these they were unable to discover any practical advan- 
tage. In order to persuade them to higher aspirations it was ne- 
cessary to hold out some lure sufficiently attractive to engross their 
attention. The author must now contrive to amuse while he 
instructs—to gratify the imagination while he reforms and ame- 
liorates the passions. 

Such is the part which prose fiction is intended to perform, aud 
for which it is peculiarly and admirably fitted. The well-com- 
posed novel is a correct delineation of human life and human 
passion, a thorough portrayal of the heart and its various impulses 
and affections. It exercises a refining and elevating intluence 
over the mind of the reader, tranquilizing its turbulence, correc- 
ting its aspirations, and filling it with ennobling sentiment. It 
serves as a guide through the ever-varying scenes of life, as a 
wholesome corrective of the unquiet visions with which we are 
tormented at every period of existence. In short, the novelist is 
the philosophic moralist in disguise. It is his province to exhibit 
a faithful portrayal of the events of life, so composed as to excite 
the lively interest of the reader, and so arranged as to depict with 
clearness and force, the operation of passion upon happiness and 
virtue. His work, when skillfully executed, is nothing less than 
a coudensed abridgment of mortal existence, in which its more 
important occurrences are placed in such immediate juxtaposition 
as to enable the beholder to determine their causes with accuracy, 
and to apply the result of his observations in such a manner as 
may best suit his own particular situation. The cultivation otf 
mind has been prosecuted by many different classes of writers ; the 
refinement of feeling is the distinctive object of the poet, but it is 
the novelist alone, who professes to teach the practical and famiul- 
iar knowledge of the sentiments and passions of the heart. 
Herein lies the appropriate field of his exertions, a field which but 
for him could never have been tilled by a great proportion of those 
to whom he addresses himself. 

If the view we have taken of the literary wants of the age, be 
in any measure correct, it is evident that fiction is an indispetisa- 
ble concomitant of general refinement, an invaluable epitome ot 
philosophical truth, so simplified as to be adapted to every capaci- 
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ty, and so composed as to excite the interested attention of the 
least thoughtful and least active mind. Its introduction is an in- 
evitable consequence of the ditfusion of elemental knowledge, 
while its practical utility is as well secured as that of any other 
species of composition. Like all others, it may be made the in- 
strument of vice or absurdity, but like all others it is administered 
by men of lofty intellect and deep reflection, and is subjected to 
the critical supervision of the most judicious and influential minds 
of the age. We are moreover, to remember that the question pre- 
sented to us, is not whether fiction in its present state is productive 
of more evil than good, but whether it is susceptible, in any case, 
of being made a vehicle of instruction. ‘That it is so suscey tible, 
is a truth self-evident from the very nature of fictitious composi- 
tion, and confirmed by the experience of myriads around us. ‘To 
those who would maintain a contrary opinion, we have little to 
say. Such reasoners, if such there are, must either be wholly 
ignorant of the subject, or culpably indifferent to those refining 
and informing influences which are brought into action through 
the agency of the novelist. As the apologists of fiction, we ask 
from such opponents as these, nothing more than an unprejudiced 
and candid investigation of the subject, and an attentive perusal of 
some of the more rational specimens of that branch of literature, 
which they so indiscriminately condemn. But there is a large 
class of matter-of-fact men to whom we would offer a more labor- 
ed argument and extend a more deliberate attention. It is com- 
posed of those who, while they admit the benefit occasionally de- 
rived from the labors of the novelist, assert with confident perti- 
nacity, the opinion that these instances are few and unimportant, 
and that the good derived from them will not bear comparison 
with the evil inflicted upon the reading public, by the overwhelm- 
ing mass of romantic absurdity which is constantly issuing from 
the press. 

We would call upon these seriously to examine the important 
point, whether this latter class of romances can have any etlect 
on minds capable of appreciating the more refined and higher or- 
der of fiction. Is it not reasonable to suppose that the patrons of 
these productions are those who are unable to perceive any ad- 
vantage in literature save its power to amuse, and who could not 
therefore be induced to peruse any work which does not possess 
that power? Destroy the light and superficial romance, and you 
destroy the literary taste of its readers, and withdraw their atten- 
tion permanently from the world of letters. A novel which has 
no real merit can never corrupt real taste, for those upon whom 
its influence is exerted must necessarily be without a true percep- 
tion of the admirable, or a correct appreciation of the useful. 
“ But what,” it may be asked, “is to become of this uninformed 
and tasteless portion of the community? Are they still to be 
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permitted to waste the time allotted them for mental cultivation 
in the perusal of works which minister only to low though harm- 
less amusement? Even supposing it impossible to fix their minds 
upon some higher object, it is surely expedient to detach them 
from an employment, which if not corrupting, is certainly injudi- 
cious aud enervating.” It must be acknowledged, that the evil 
here alluded to, is one inseparable from the cultivation of fiction, 
and solely attributable to its influence. But it is an evil which is 
probably subordinate to the benefit secured to us by fiction, and 
which, moreover, it is impossible thoroughly to eradicate without 
the previous occurrence of a fundamental improvement in the 
tendencies of the popular mind. But the same spirit of compre- 
hensive utility to which we are indebted for the introduction of 
fiction, has in process of time supplied us with a corrective for its 
incidental disadvantages. ‘The last century has witnessed the 
establishment of a system of professional criticism, which, des- 
pite the ungenerous attacks of those who have experienced its 
impartiality, still continues to be regarded by the literary world 
as the surest safeguard of the invaluable treasures of thought. 
But a short period has elapsed, since the foundation at Edinburgh 
of the first “critical review of new books,” published in the Enug- 
lish language. ‘The work thus commenced has been followed up 
in every land where that language is spoken, and its beneficial 
tendencies have been abundantly evinced in the purification of 
style, and the direction of thought, throughout the entire sphere 
of its influence. All honor to the reviewer! His task is pain- 
ful and diflicult, but its duties have hitherto been discharged, for 
the most part, with an ability and integrity alike creditable to 
himself and profitable to his readers. 


_-- - SS SS 


BURGER'S LEONORA. 


TRANSLATED IN THE METRE OF THE ORIGINAL.” 


Leonora, as the day dawned red, He with King Frederick's pow'r had gone 
Up starts from dream dismaying— To fight the fields of Prague upon— 
* Art untrue, William, or art dead ? No letters came declaring 


How long wilt be delaying?" If he still well were faring. 


— ee oe _—_— —_ = —— —_— oa 


* Barger's Leonora has often been rendered into English, but never, I believe, 
very faithfully. The well known versions of Scott and Taylor, though beautiful 
poems in themselves, are rather imitations than translations. M y object has been 
to preserve the metre of the original, (never before attempted,) and to translate as 
literally as the rhyme would permit. 














The monarch and the empress proud, 
With lengthened war fatiguéd, 

Their hanglty bearts at last had bow'd, 
And had forever leaguéd ; 

And all the troops with shout and song, 

And clang of drum both loud and long, 
And verdant garlands weaving, 
Were to their homes repairing. 


And here and there, and every where, 
er roads and bridges, yearning 
With joy, did throng both old and young, 
To meet their friends returning. 
“Thank God!" the wives and children 
cried, 
And * weleome!"’ many a lovely bride, 
For Leonor, alone then, 
Was kiss or greeting none then. 


She searched the ranks all through and) 
through, 
She asked whoe'er came nigh her, 
But no one aught she wished for knew, 
Of all that passéd by her ; 
And when the army all had passed, 
Herself to earth she wildly cast, 
Her raven ringlets tearing, 
With countenance despairing. 


Her mother hastened to the place, 
“ May God in mercy view thee ! 
And clasped her in her fond embrace, 


“Child, what hath happened to thee!" 
“Oh, mother! mother! gone is gone! 
Farewell the world and all thereon— 

With God is no compassion, 

Ah, me ! my hopeless passion!" 


“ Help, help, oh God! look kindly down! 
My child, to prayer apply thee ; 
What God does, for the best is done, 
He will in pity eye thee!” 
“Oh, mother! idle phantasy, 
God has not done the best for me— 
What, what can prayer avail me ? 
It must from henceforth fail me." 
“Ilelp, God! who knows the father, 
knows 
He helps his children grieving ; 
The sacrament shall heal thy woes, 
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« Oh, mother, for what tortures me, 
No sacrament relief can be— 

No sacrament recover 

Alive my lifeless lover.” 


“ Hear, child, what if he faithlessly, 
_ While foreign realms exploring, 
Forgets his plighted faith to thee, 
Some other maid adoring ? 

Cease, child, his treach ry to deplore, 
His days shall never prosper more ; 
When life is nigh to leave him, 
His perjury shall grieve him.” 


“Oh, mother! mother! gone is gone ' 


The lost is lost forever! 

Death, death is now my only boon, 
Would I had lived never ' 

Go out, forever out, my light! 
Begone, begone, in horrid night! 
With God is no compassion — 
Ah, me! my hopeless passion !"’ 


* Help, God! nor on this child so young 
Lay hard thine hand of terror, 
She knows not what escapes her tongue, 
Oh, count it not her error ! 
Ah child, thine earthly cares resign, 
And think on God aud bliss divine, 
So will thy soul victorious 
Obtain a bridal glorious.” 


“Oh mother, what is bliss divine ? 
Oh mother, what can hell be? 
With him, with him is bliss divine, 
Without him all must hell be. 

Go out, forever out, my light! 

Begone, begone in horrid night! 
I have no joy terrestrial 
Without him, nor celestial’ — 


Thus raged despair incessantly 
Her burning brain confusing ; 
Thus went she on most impiously 
God's providence accusing, 

Her hands she wrang and beat upon 
Her breast, ull down the sun had gone, 
Till o'er heaven's blue arch glancing 

The golden stars shot dancing— 


And hark ! without comes tramp, tramp, 





With holy power relieving.” 


tramp, 
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Like hoofs of courser bounding ; 

Down springs the rider with a stamp, 
Upon the staircase sounding. 

And hark again! the door bell’s ring ! 


All low and trembling, cling, cling, cling | 
' 


Then through the door came clearly 
These words of one loved dearly. 


“Hollo! hollo! arise my dear! 

Art waking, love, or sleeping ? 
Say in thy vistons was TL near ? 

Art laughing now, or weeping ?"— 
“Ah! William, thou? so late by might? 
I've watched and wept since morning's 

light,— 

For thee my heart is bleeding. 

Whence com'st thou hither speeding?” 


“ At midnight hour we saddled steed, 
Came from Bohemia hither ; 
I mounted charger late indeed, 
Now we must go together.” 
“Nay, William, stay tll night be past, 
The hawthorn shivers in the blast, 
Here love, where naught can harm 
thee, 


In my embraces warm thee.’ 


“ Then let the hawthorn shiv'ring shrink, 
My dearest let it shiver; 

The courser stamps, the spur doth clink, 
I may not wait forever. 

Come, robe thee, spring and mount with 

speed, 

Behind me on my goodly steed. 
An hundred miles, indeed now 
We to our couch must speed now.” 





An hundred miles to-night wouldst thou 
To bridal couch me carry! 

And hark! the clock is striking now 
The eleventh hour! oh tarry !"’ 

“See here, see there,—the moon shines 

bright, 

We and the dead ride well to-night. 
This very night, | swear thee, 
To bridal couch I'll bear thee.” 


“But where the bed that we must fill? 
And where the chamber ? say, love.”’ 
“ Six planks, two shingles, cool and still, 
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“ Hast room for me ?"’ “ For me and thee; 
Come, robe thee, spring and mount with 
me, 
The gate is open standing, 
The guests wait our commanding.” 


His fairone robed her straight and sprung 

Upon the steed behind him ; 

To the dear rider close she clung, 

Her snow-white arms entwin'd him ; 
And hurry, hurry—skirr, skirr, skirr ! 
Away at whirlwind speed they spur. 

Rider and horse pant, dashing 

‘Mid sparks and pebbles flashing. 


On right and left, with wondrous speed, 
The dazzled sight from under, 

low scudded forest, field, and mead! 
How did the bridges thunder ! 

“ Dost fear my love ? 

bright, 

Hurrah! the dead ride well to-night— 
Dost fear the dead, my dearest ?" 
“ Ah, no! why name them, dearest?’ 


The moon shines 


O'er what doth fly the night bird high, 

What dirge and knell come boom- 
ing? 

The death-knell long, the funeral song, 
“ We are the dead entombing.” 

And nearer came a funeral train 

With bier and coffin o'er the plain, 
Their chant was like the groaning 
Of frogs in marshes moaning. 


“When midnight’s past, your dead en- 
tomb, 
With dirge and knell forth speeding ; 
But now I bear my young wife home, 
Come with me to the wedding! 
Come, sexton, with thy quire away, 
And chant for me the marriage lay. 
Come, priest, and give thy blessing 
Ere we our couch are pressing.”’ 


Cease knell and dirge, the bier is gone! 
The train with shadowy laughter 
Comes hurry, hurry, hast'ning on 
His horse's hoofs hard after ! 
And faster, faster, skirr, skirr, skirr ! 





And small, and far away, love." 


Away at whirlwind speed they spur. 
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Rider and horse pant, dashing | The sand is nigh expended. 

‘Mid sparks and pebbles flashing Barb, barb, I feel the morn-air blow, 

Barb, here thy course im ended 

How fast on right, how fast on left, Right well, right well our race has spe d! 
Hill, dale, and woodland speeded ! All ready stands the bridal bed, 

How fast on left and right and left, The cde ad are good at riding ! 

Town, tower and tree succeeded ! Here, here's our home abiding.’ 

“ Dost fear, my love? The moon shines 


bright, Up to an iron-grated door, 
Hurrah! the dead ride well to-night— At headlong speed he rushes ; 
Dost fear the dead, my dearest?" One stroke with plrant rod, ne more, 
“Ah! do not name them, dearest.” Padlock and bolt back pushes 


The clatt ring gates fly open wide, 


Ha! see! upon a gibbet's height, And over graves they onward ride, 
The wheel of death surrounding, All round in moonlight beaming, 
All dimly seen by pale moonlight, The gravestones white were gleaming 


Anairy rabble bounding ! 


“ Tr »! , . . 
Hollo, ye rabble ! hither flee ! | Ha! see! with startling suddenness, 
Ye rabble, come and follow me! Ah. me' a grousome wonder ' 


Ye must the dance be leading, The rider's garments, picee by piece, 
When we to bed are speeding.” Fall mouldering asunder 





His head becomes a skull, all bare 


And straight the rabble, swoof, swoof, Og fair or flesh. his body fair 


swoot! A skeleton unfolding, 


The seythe and hour-glass holding. 


| 
| 
Comes close behind him bustling ; 
As whirlwinds round the hazel bush, | 


Sweep through the dry leaves rustling. High rears the steed, snorts fearfully, 


And ever faster, skirr' skirr! skirr! | Fire-sparks around him darting, 
Away at torrent speed they spur. | And sinks beneath her suddenly 
: ; ) : 
Rider and horse pant, dashing | Swift through the earth departing ' 


Through sparks and pebbles flashing. | And howls on howls in high air sound, 
And moanings from beneath the ground, 
How flies whate'’er the moon o’ershone ')  Leonora’s heart is rending, 
How fast ‘tis backward driven! | "Twixt life and death contending. 
How all above has backward flown, | 
The stars and the blue heaven! | Now swiftly sport by moonlight glance 


“ Dost fear my love? The moon shines; A band of phantoms scowling, 


bright, All round about in circling dance, 
Hurrah! the dead ride well to-night, These words in concert howling 
Dost fear the dead, my dearest ?"’ |e Be patient! Ifthy heart must break, 


“Why wilt thou name them, dearest ?"’| Blame not what God in heaven spake, 





Thy term of life is ended ; 
“Barb, barb, methinks the cock doth} Be thou by God befriended !"’ 


crow : Crene. 
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Reaper! We have now laden our little vessel, and sent her forth, 
trusting that she will bound lightly over the billows, and that the spray of 
criticism will fall harmlessly on her deck. Perhaps, however, thou wilt 
not like this comparison of thy remarks to the briny drops of ocean; for 
very properly, thou mayst consider thyself endowed with faculties which 
demand a more fitting simile than thus likening them to the mass of wa- 
ters, in spite of whose apparent barrier to our progress, we are evidently 
making headway. If so, we would forego the figure, and suppose thee 
standing on the quay from which we have dropped our moorings, and anx- 
iously watching our bark. We may have some of thine own treasures 
under our care, and we would e’en detect the slight tear which bedims 
thine eye, lest, perchance, we should be too heavily laden for these ad- 
verse times. Or thine anxiety may be dictated by pure friendship towards 
those who have been entrusted with command, that they may safely make 
the offings of this New Haven. From whatever cause it may be, right 
glad are we to behold the interest thus manifested. Were we near enough, 
we would fain whisper a word or two about insurance, and we doubt not 
that thy sympathy would make a diberal response. As it is, we are fast 
verging seaward, and therefore our winning words can hardly reach thee. 
Yet thou art aware, that ere the moon has waned, it is our purpose to 
welcome once more thy spirit-cheering countenance, and to talk to thee 
in good earnest about thy varied duties. We shall not come back, how- 
ever, with our ‘deck piled high with ingots.’ We therefore indulge the 
hope that, upon our return, our eyes will be gladdened by the sight of good- 
ly merchandise for our second voyage, and what will be still more plea- 
sant, to learn that thou art ready to pay off our hands. A wutiny on 
shipboard is, above all things, to be deprecated. As then thou art, or 
art presumed to be, a friend to social order and harmony among our com- 
pany, we pray thee to bear in mind continually, upon what our well-being 
depends. Heartily do we reciprocate the kind feelings we have supposed 
thee to cherish! Nay, we even enter into thy anxieties. But we are 
parting from the shore. 

As twilight lingers around us, how beautiful does every thing appear. 
The vesper songs of birds float tranquilly over the waters; and in the 
still even-tide, the very forest trees do seem engaged in silent prayer. 
We would bid thee escape the while from thy books, and amid nature’s 
scenery, let thy unchecked thoughts wander forth in contemplation. Lis- 
ten to the voice of the poet. 
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“ The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober coloring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o'er man’s mortality ; 
Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 
To me the meanest flower that blows cau give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


Hast thou never on a Sabbath eve, watched the clouds, as clad in gor- 
geous coloring, they slowly sank behind the western hills? How delicate 
the tints of light as they fade away in the zenith! What endless variety 
of color, which no painter’s art can copy! Canst thou draw no inspira- 
tion from the scene? Believe us, there is then something wrong within 
thy breast, and the sooner that this still hour breathes in upon thee, the 
better will it be both for thine intellectual and moral life. Or does the 
scene soothe and quiet all thy passions? does its holy stillness accord with 
thine inner feelings? Then in truth, we hail thee as belonging to the 
veritable brotherhood of thoughtful men. Dusty folios are well enough 
in their place ; but they cannot teach like nature. The speculations and 
vague theories of philosophers befit the individual whose pride rests satis- 
fied with what man has done; but if the beautiful creations of the Infi- 
nite awake no harmonizing chord within such an ones bosom, ‘tis be- 
cause he has ceased to be the thoughtful man—a light within has been 
quenched, which would have calmly irradiated his pathway even to the 
tomb. 

But a truce to these reflections! We have met, good reader, and thou 
and we have, we trust, held intelligible converse. If in the pages of our 
Magazine, (for now we would drop our nautical figure, if indeed it hath 
not been done before,) thou hast found aught to minister to thy pleasure 
or thy profit, verily we have attained a wished-for end. Or have we 
roughly treated any offspring of thy brain? Say not that Vulcan was 
unskillful, but rather attribute the mishap to the fact that thy Minerva 
came forth unclad in mail-proof panoply. Or if, with the fondness of 
paternity, thou art vowing vengeance, bethink thee how many have been 
the abortive efforts of genius. In literature, as well as in life, new graves 
are oftenest made for those whose days have numbered fewest upon the 
earth; and the silent coffin not unfrequently contains the still-born. But 
let not thine anger get the better of thy usual wisdom! What we have 
done we did in all kindness. We felt confident that better things were 
to be brought from the treasure-house of thy mind, and a regard for thine 
own reputation forbad us to cloud its early morning. The miner search- 
ing for gold, spends not his time in collecting ores of lesser value ; neither 
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does the pearl-fisher gather for preservation from the ocean’s depths, every 
pebble which chances in his way. Even so we, in our humble capacity, 
would follow the lesson taught us by the searchers after material things, 
and reject the less worthy. Mayst thou not then, consider the path of |it- 
erary effort as yet before thee untrodden. Very pleasant is its cool shade 
in these June days, kindly inviting thee to woo the breezes which many 
a noble tree stirs among its branches. The woods too, are full of flow- 
ers, springing up beautifully before thee. Wilt thou not gather them and 
present us with the fruit of thy researches? This, our Magazine, is their 
proper herbarium, where their colors will remain bright as when first thou 
plucked them, where their delicate structures will keep uninjured, where 
thou canst often turn to them and think of the pleasant rambles wherein 
they were collected, of the friends who were with thee when they were 
culled, or admired them after thou hadst brought them home. Are not 
these sufficient inducements to incite thee to effort, or must we rack our 
brains for further argument? We trust that our opening address has 
not been so soon forgotten. ‘Thine interest and honor are both concerned 
in our support, and we part in the assured belief, that in the appeal to the 
latter of these alone, we have neither mistaken thy character nor mis- 
judged thy heart. 


ERRATA, 


In the Greek ode published in our last number, on p. 314, line 9, 
for ESuavivo(e, read E&uarvisore. Line 16, for ayecvoe Tis, read dyes. 
In line 36, omit the comma. 





